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EDITORIAL 


Gold is gold, whether there be a 
wedge of it, or only a grain; and 
water is water, whether it be the mighty ocean, or an 
atom of vapor condensed upon a glass. 








Gold is Gold 


There is no 
word or deed of life so small that it may not be filled 
with the #pirit of Christ, and be Christian, just as 
truly as the crowned life of Paul. When the high 
heavens can be mirrored in a drop of dew, why may 
not the smallest deed of life mirror the whole spirit 
of Christianity ? 


The Superintendent A Sunday-school superintendent’s 


Superintending Lead- 


ing a service, giving out hymns, reading’ the Scrip- 


first duty is to superintend. 


tures, etc, are but a small part of the work of 


superintending a school. Indeed, they are not the 
As for exhorting and preaching from 
the desk, it would be about as well if these were con- 
sidered as no part of the work of superintending, 
even though there might occasionally be times when 
it would be in order for the superintendent to in- 


dulge in them. 


essential part. 


Planning and executing plans, 


securing punctuality and order, preventing friction, 
adjusting differences, selecting, adapting, harmoniz- 


trous to others as well as to ourselves. In certain 
mountain passes of Austria are found sign-boards 
bearing, in German, the words “ Return forbidden.” 
These roads are so narrow and precipitous that there 
is not room for two carriages abreast’; therefore, to 
attempt to retrace one’s path might bring disaster 
upon one’s self and upon those coming after. 
having started there, you must keep straight on 
until you have reached your destination. ‘To-day’s 
pressing duties call us forward, not backward. There 
are others coming after; we must push ahead for 
their sakes and for ourown. Austria is not the only 
place where there is need of the warning “ Return 
forbidden.” 


Once 


OQ 


Time does not measure life,so much 
as life measures time. We may goon 
proving or denying that there issuch an objective entity 
as time, apart from our own thought of it, but the great 
truth for us to remember is that “time is the stuff life 
is made of.” 


Life’s Measurement 


That which is of great moment to us is 
likely to seem more than momentary. Ordinarily an 
earthquake does not occupy more than a few seconds, 
but the degree of novelty, or interest, or fear, or excite- 
ment, which it awakens in those who feel it, is likely 
to be, to considerable extent, the measure of their 
estimate of its duration. 
individual guesses of the duration of the recent earth- 
quake in the Middle States to see how true it is that 
the amount or intensity of the living that we do is, 
in an all-important sense, the measure of our time. 
A full life is, in all its effects upon the individual 
and upon the world which it influences, a long life, 
even though it be measured by few suns. An empty 
life, one without serious purposes and actions, is a short 
life, even though it be measured by many suns. 


One has only to look over 


“* Life is not measured merely by the roll 
Of days and months and years ; 
For all the vital moments of the soul 
Are born within, and move by smiles and tears,” 


C2 


It is not only charity that begins 
at home. All the finer graces of 
manner and of spirit begin there. 


Tested at Home 


It is when a per- 
son is out of the public gaze, out of the restraint of 
“company manners,” that the test is severest. The 
offices of parlor gallantry, the lavishing of favors 
within a certain social clique, are only in small degree 
the test of the substratum of character. The person 
who in these society offices seems thoughtful, unselfish, 
kind, and generous, may, in his own family circle, 
where he feels no necessity of “ making an impres- 
sion,” be thoroughly selfish, dictatorial, mean, and in- 
considerate of the feelings of those who live closest to 
A spoiled child of thirty may not seem selfish 
in a dress suit, but his every-day clothes will let it 
out. Etiquet at the banquet is no,guarantee of con- 
siderateness at the family board, or even at the lunch- 


him. 


counter. One may expect all domestic arrangements 


to bend to his plans for personal indulgence ; he may 





and domestics,—and yet, with all these signs of room 
for improvement, he may acquire a reputation of 
being obliging, accommodating, refined, courteous, 
unselfish, and generous. It seems more difficult 
to be all these good things among those who live 
closely with us in the home or in the shop. But 
until the home reputation in these graces of character 
sustains the society reputation, one has not progressed 
very far in all that goes to make the man or the 
gentleman. 
C43 


Living Without Worry 


NE meets few unworried people. Most. faces 
bear lines of care. Men go anxious to their 
day’s duties, rush through the hours with feverish 
speed, and bring hot brain and tumultuous pulse 
home at night for restless, unrefreshing sleep. This 
is not only a most unsatisfactory, but is also a most 
costly, mode of living. 

The other night the train lost two hours in running 
less than a hundred miles. “ We have a hot box,” 
was the polite conductor’s reply to an impatient 
passenger who asked to know the cause of the long 
delays at stations. This hot-box trouble is not alto- 
gether unknown in human life. There are many 
people who move swiftly enough, and with sufficient 
energy, but who grow feverish, and who are thus 
impeded in their progress. ‘A great many failures in 
life must be charged to worrying. When a man 
worries, he is impeded in several ways. For one 
thing, he loses his head. He cannot think clearly. 
His brain is feverish, and will not act at its best. 
His mind becomes confused, and his decisions are 
not to be depended upon. The result is that a wor- 
ried man never does his work as well as he should do 
it, or as he could do it if he were free from worry. 
He is apt to make mistakes. 

Worry exhausts vitality. True, all good in life 
costs. Virtue goes out of us in everything we do 
that is worth doing. But for normal, healthy ac- 
tion nature provides. There is recuperative energy 
enough to supply the waste. The fountains are filled 
as fast as they are drained. The fiber is renewed as 
fast as it is worn away. Worry, however, is abnor- 
mal and unhealthy. It exhausts viality more rap- 
idly than nature can reinforce it. It is like friction 
in machinery, and grinds away the very fiber of the 
life. Worry, therefore, both impedes progress and 
makes work unduly costly and exhausting. One 
neither accomplishes so much nor does it so well, 
while the outlay of vitality is greater. 

The ideal theory of life is, therefore, work without 
At least, this certuinly ought to be the ideal 
for a Christian. 


worry. 
We have an express command not 
to be avxious about anything. Our whole duty is to 
do the will of God, and leave in his hands the out- 
working of circumstances, the shaping and over- 
ruling of all the complicated network of influences 
so as to bring about the right results. The working 
plan for a Christian life is clearly laid down in our 
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Lord’s words: “Seek ye first the kingdom of God, 
and his righteousness; and all these things shall be 
added unto you.” “Take therefore no thought for 
the morrow: for the morrow shall take thought for 
the things of itself.” This ideal leaves no place 
whatever for worry. It requires single-hearted devo- 
tion to the interests of Christ’s kingdom, the qlimina- 
tion of self and self-seeking, uncompromising loyalty 
to the principles of righteousness, and the faithful 
and energetic doing of duty,—all duty, without 
regard to pleasure or cost. This is all the human 
part. Then God will look after the outcome, will 
take care of us and of the results of our acts. It is 
the function of faith, when we have ‘done what we 
can, to put all into the divine hands, giving ourselves 
no anxiety, while we go forward in peace and con- 
fidence to the next duty that waits. 

It is suid of a Christian man, who has risen from 
an humble station to great national prominence, that 
his motto has always been, “ Do the very best you 
can, and leave the rest to Providence.” This is noth- 
ing more nor Jess than the putting into plain, crisp 
Saxon our Lord’s counsel already quoted. If we 
weuld all get this bit of practical heavenly wisdom 
out of our New Testament and into our daily life, it 
would not only greatly increase our working capacity, 
and consequently make us more successful, but it 
would also largely enhance our happiness. 

We must notice, however, that this is not a labor- 
saving ideal for life. 
lent man. 


It is not a theory for an indo- 
It implies the putting of all life’s skill 
and energy into every piece of work we perform; we 
are to do always the very best we can. We should 
train ourselves to bring all our wisdom and all our 
power even to the smallest tasks. We should learn to 
decide promptly, and always according to the best 
light we can get at the moment from all our experi- 
ence and all our knowledge of the subject, and then 
to act swiftly, energetically, and with all the skill we 
can command. When we have so acted, the matter 
is out of our hands, and should be left to the divine 
outworking, withont a misgiving or an anxious 
thought. We have done our best in the circum- 
stances, and we know that is all we are ever required 
to do. 

But may we not sometimes decide unwisely? Even 
with our best and ripest wisdom, may we not make 
mistakes of judgment? Certainly we may. But 
even when it appears afterward that our decision was 
not the wisest that might have been made, we should 
still refuse to worry over it. We did the best we 
knew, and that is as far as our responsibility goes. 
We could have done no better in the circumstances, 
with our light. We have a right to believe that he 
who orders all events will use even our mistake, over- 
ruling it in some way for good, if we but leave it in 
his hands. 

Then why should we worry about that which we 
cannot change, since it has passed. beyond our con- 
trol? We ought to regret our sins and the mis- 
takes that come from our own follies, though even 
in such cases we should not waste time in tears 
which ought to be given to amendment. But when 
we have done our best, with prayer and holy pur- 
pose, we have no right to fret and vex ourselves, 
Perhaps what seems to us to have been unwise was, 
after all, God's truer wisdom setting ours aside. 

So there really is no place in a true, earnest Christian 
life for worry. Do your very best in the circumstances, 
and leave the rest with God. We should aim only 
to be faithful in duty, and then be at peace, what- 
ever may come. We should work without worrying. 

But this is one of those great life lessons which must 
be learned. It never comes naturally. The capacity 
for learning it, and the needful help, are given, but 
we must learn the lesson ourselves, just as we learn 
other lessons. The process must always be slow ; no 
one can in a single day learn to live and work with- 
out worry. Usually it requires years. Yet much 
can be accomplished by every one who is willing to 
endure the necessary discipline. We must first accept 
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the truths of the gospel on which the lesson rests, and 
must believe them,—that duty alone is ours, and that 
results and outworkings are God’s. Then we must 
begin firmly and heroically to practice the lesson, to 
live by it, to train ourselves to confident, peaceful 
living. ; 

The lesson is well worth learning, at whatever cost. 
To live nobly, energetically, up to one’s best, and yet 
without worry, is one of the highest attainments pos- 
sible. It is the ideal life. It is the life whose vision 
of beauty is pictured for us in the peace which our 
Lord promises his people, the peace that passeth all 
understanding, that keeps the heart and mind in 
Christ Jesus,—the perfect peace that comes to him 
whose mind is stayed on God. 





Efforts toward numerical and literal 
exactness in Bible study are in them- 


Day of 
Crucifixion Again 
selves commendable. But we must 


guard against the danger of so contracting the vision as 
to obscure those larger truths of the inspired Word which 
are infinitely more vital to us. One of the vices of in- 
terpretation common among a large class of excellent 
people is that of insisting upon such literal explanations 
of prophecy when positive historical statements are 
opposed to such renderings. This, in effect, practically 
denies the historical truth of the Bible in order to uphold 
views which are not warranted by the true conception of 
the purpose of prophecy. An instance of this is to be 
seen in the question which comes up, every now and then, 
concerning the day of crucifixion. In the Notes on Open 
Letters of August 3 and 10, the main points of the argu- 
ment were set forth; and now a correspondent in the 
District of Columbia shows that she is still troubled 
about it, in the following letter : 


I have just read your reply, in the issue for August 10, con- 
cerning “‘ the day of crucifixion.” It calls up a difficulty that 
I find inexplicable, if you are correct. How do the three nights 
get into the account, on your supposition? The Jewish reck- 
oning of fragments of days may account for the days, but 
Friday night and a part of Saturday night can hardly count for 
three nights. And yet Jesus himself says (Matt, 12: 40), ap- 
propriating the sign of the prophet Jonah, three nights. I 
should be very glad of a solution. 


The literal interpretation of Matthew 12: 40 is opposed 
by the direct statements of Matthew, as well as by his 
record of predictions referring to “the third day.” 
Further, in Luke 11 : 29, 30, where Jonah is referred to, 
no mention is made of the period of time (comp. Mark 
8:12, which is parallel to Matt. 12: 40). This shows 
that the exactness in length of time is not the important 
feature of the typical prophecy in the case of Jonah. 


—— 


Every one knows that there are varia- 
tions in the wording of the Lord’s 
Prayer, and most persons in churches 
without ritual have felt the unpleasant uncertainty, when 
the congregation is led by a stranger, as to which form he 
will use. A Tennessee correspondent seeks information 
touching these various forms as follows: 


Variations in the 
Lord’s Prayer 


What reason can you assign for the variation of the wording 
of the Lord’s Prayer in the different Gospels, and who is re- 
sponsible for the present version ? 


What does this correspondent mean by “the present 
version’? He may or may not mean the version given 
in the American Protestant Episcopal Prayer-Book, 
which is almost identical with that given in the Prayer- 
Book of the Church of England. The word “trespasses” 
was used in Tyndale’s original translation of the Bible, 
and it was retained in all versions down to the Genevan 
and the Bishops’ Bibles. The Genevan Bible was issued 
in 1560 (the New Testament in 1557), and the Bishops’ 
Bible in 1568. The Prayer-Book of 1549 naturally used 
the word “ trespasses,” following the English Bibles then 
in existence. ‘“‘ Detters,” in the second clause, was in 
Matthew’s (Rogers’s) Bible, 1537, and Taverner's, 1539. 
But probably the Prayer-Book followed what is known 
as the “Great Bible,” as in the Psalter. The Great 
Bible is the common name for a group of successive 
revisions, from 1539 onward, and which was the only 
authorized version until it was superseded by the Bish- 
ops’ in 1568. The first edition is that known as Crum- 
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well’s Bible, which appeared in 1539. It was the “ Bible 
of the largest volume in English.” The second edition 
had the help of Archbishop Cranmer, and appeared in 
1540, This, or rather this with another edition of the 
same year, was the Bible set up in the churches, and 
known as the “chained Bible.” A further idea of how 
changes came into familiar forms of service may be had 
from the following words of Bishop Westeott, in his 
“ History of the English Bible” (pp. 293, 294): “ Thus, 
step by step and in slow degrees, under every variety of 
influence, the English Bible assumed its present shape ; 
and the record of its progress is still partially shown in 
our public services. Among its other manifold memori- 
als of the past, the Book of Common Prayer preserves 
clear traces of this eventful history. The Offertory sen- 
tences and the ‘comfortable words’ are not taken from 
any version, but are a rendering of the Latin, made 
probably by Cranmer. As tothe comparative excellence 
of the two translations, “debts” is more literal than 
“ trespasses,” and has commended itself to three bodies 
of noble revisers: those of the Bishops’, the Genevan, 
and our Common Version. It is also adopted in the 
Douai Bible. Yet this form of expression is explained, 
in Luke’s form of the prayer, as “sing.” The substantial 
meaning is retained in the one form as in the other. In 
reply to the correspondent’s first question, it may be 
said that reverent Christian scholars are pretty much 
agreed that such verbal differences show a divine pur- 
pose to teach us that the spirit is always above the letter. 
Had the ark of the covenant and the tables of stone come 
down to us, they would have been in danger of becoming 
objects of worship. So they disappeared. We cannot 
even locate to a certainty the place where our Lord 
was crucified. We are not to become too much devoted 
to things, be they words or tangible objects. Such dis- 
crepancies as we find in Bible accounts are an evidence, 
not only of the superiority of the spirit to the letter, but 
of the superhuman origin of Scripture. 








Upheld 


By Grace Duffield Goodwin 


I OVE holds me in the hollow of his hand, 
4 And bids me try 
To pierce the dark that he alone hath spanned, 
And reach the sky. 
Love holds me in the hollow of his hand 
And bids me sing, 
While chanting stars and rushing worlds withstand 
My murmuring. 
Love bids me in the hollow of his hand 
At peace to be, 
Content that what I fail to understand 
Is best for me. 
I sing my song, I struggle, hope, or rest ; 
He bends above : 
My frail wings own for their unshaken nest 
Almighty love. 
Glen Ridge, N. J. 


Hop 


Personal Recollections of General 
Gordon 


- By Hon. Selah Merrill, D.D., LL.D., 


Formerly U. S. Consul at Jerusalem 


NE day in January, 1883, the natives were whisper- 

ing about the streets of Jerusalem that a “ great 
man’”’ had arrived at Jaffa. They did not know who he 
was, or what his errand might be, but it was not long 
before his identity was disclosed; and we had actually 
among us General Charles George GordOn. We hud 
seen many distinguished men there as visitors, but this 
man was easily at the head of them all. His experience 
was vast, and much of it thrilling; on the Russian and 
Turkish frontier in Asia, in the Crimea, in India, at the 
Cape of Good Hope, in China as leader of the “ ever- 
victorious army,” in Egypt and the Soudan, in civil 
affairs, in diplomatic and military service, his record had 
been unique and his life eventful. This great man had 
come for rest among the quiet hills of Judea. He was 
not therefore idle, but was, on the contrary, during his 
entire sojourn constantly occupied in ways that would 
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enable him to understand the Bible better, or bring him 
nearer to Christ. He studied, wrote, visited sacred 
sites, conversed with those who had given special atten- 
tion to Jerusalém topography, mingled with the natives, 
and took a personal and sympathetic interest in the 
plans of missionaries and teachers in their special work. 

For a large part of the time his room in the hotel 
joined ours, and he frequently came in to sit and con- 
verse with us, His feet would be crossed, and generally 
doubled under chair or sofa where he happened to have 
taken his seat. His voice was firm but mild, and ex- 
ceedingly pleasant. His hair was brown, shading to 
light, his skin fair, his face rather thin, his eye full and 
clear. His manner was modesty itself. Never one 
unnecessary word about himself, his life, deeds, experi- 
ences, never a word of boasting, was uttered by him. 
He was manly, yet so simple that it required an effort of 
the mind to realize that that quiet, unaffected person was 
the great General Gordon. 

In the Protestant church where we attended—the 
only one where English was spoken—General Gordon 
was a devout and constant worshiper. Our pew had 
been assigned us in the forward part of the church, and, 
as we had unoccupied seats, I repeatedly urged Gordon 
to sit with me; but he always declined. Neither I nor 
the English consul—no one, in fact—could get him to 
leave the seat he had chosen, which was in the very back 
pew, and near the door. This was his preference. He 
went to church early, and sat down where he would be 
least copspicuous, This was not a spasm of humility for 
the purpose of bringing himself into notice, but it illus- 
trates rather the natural modesty and unassuming char- 
acter of the man. 

While General Gordon was in Palestine, the scheme 
was on foot for the construction of a Jordan valley canal, 
—the Red Sea and the Dead Sea were to be connected, 
also the Jordan valley and the Mediterranean, so that 
ships could go from Haifa, at the foot of Mt. Carmel, 
throuzh the Gulf of Akaba to India, independently of 
the Suez Canal. This was really one of the wildest 
schemes that men have ever devised; still some intelli- 
gent people advocated its construction. I had made a 
map of the entire country to be traversed, showing the 
enormous length and depth of the cuttings that would be 
necessary, the inhospitable nature of the desert through 
which the southern portion of the proposed canal would 
pass, the insurmountable obstacles to the completion of 
such an undertaking, and some other details, and sent 
to our Government before Gordon arrived. Certain 
influential persons in England were urging him to go 
down to this region and make preliminary surveys for 
the work. He talked the matter over with me several 
times, and at last decided to have nothing to do with it. 
“If I go down there,” be said, “very likely the Arabs 
will take me prisoner, and then the British Government 
might suddenly want me, and would ask, ‘ Where’s Gor- 
don?’ and you, here in Jerusalem, would have to reply, 
‘Oh! he’s down among the Arabs, in jail.’” This he 
said with a smile, showing how comical he felt that the 
situation would be. He added that this particular rea- 
son was sufficient, although there were other strong 
reasons why he could not become connected with such a 
project. 

He was very ready with his pencil. His great facility 
‘in this respect was one of the things that first brought 
him into notice with his superior officers in the Crimean 
War. In conversation, whenever any topographical mat- 
ter was being discussed, he would always, and almost 
instantaneously, make a diagram of the place or region 
in question, so that both parties could have correct data 
before them, or his own views might be made more clear. 

It was interesting to watch General Gordon when he 
approached men, or when he was approached by others. 
In the case of every one of us there is probably far more 
character revealed in such ‘introductions or casual meet- 
ings than we are aware of. There may be uncalled-for 
deference, a foolishly patronizing air, a manifest sus- 
picion or coldness, or a reserve which seems to say, “ I’ll 
not open a crack till he has shown me every corner of 
his soul.” Gordon had no power not granted to other 
men of looking into the hearts of those about him. He 
suppressed nothing, he assumed nothing ; the prominent 
traits of his character appeared at once and upon the 
surface,—simplicity, gentleness, cordiality, honesty, and 
confidence. He trusted others, and he inspired con- 
fidence in them. This was not a matter upon which he 
could converse, probably he did not see himself as others 
saw him, but his universal manner indicated that the 


habit of his life was to trust men, Occasionally his con- 


fidence was abused, and sometimes evil was returned for 
good. 
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A notorious fellow named Floyd forced himself upon 
Gordon’s attention soon after he arrived in Palestine, 
and made much capital out of his alleged “ friendship 
with the General.” Gordon soon learned this man’s 
character and tricks, and at once shook him off, and told 
his friends that Floyd was a rascal. Floyd heard of it, 
and, meeting Gordon one day, said, “ General, it is re- 
ported that you have said that I was a rascal. Did you 
sayso?” Gordon replied : ‘‘ Yes, I said it, and it is true. 
Good morning.” The Spaffordite community, known 
throughout Palestine for their disgraceful practices, tried 
at first to make use of him for their base purposes, 
and he went a few times to their house. He soon dis- 
covered their corrupt and wicked ways, and his pure 
nature ever after shunned them as one would pollution 
itself, 

Dishonest conduct, impure or irreligious lives, con- 
versation that was in the slightest degree irreverent, 
hypocrisy in any form, persons guilty of any or all of 
these sins, were carefully avoided by him. He required 
no deference to be paid to him on account of bis posi- 
tion, no treatment as a man beyond the ordinary cour- 
tesies of life; but in the matter of pure words, pure lives, 
pure lips, and reverent conversation, he was most exact- 
ing. If persons offended in these respects, he never 
frowned upon them, but simply and at once withdrew 
from their presence. Those constantly associated with 
him in the army or in daily life, knew well what was ex- 
pected of them. Any irreverent remark, any thoughtless 
word or phrase in reference to Christ, seemed to hurt 
his soul. I think that in no other person in all my ac- 
quaintance have I observed such sensitiveness for the 
honor of Christ. 

There was no fault-finding, what is generally termed 
criticism, no religious severity in his conversation. On 
the other hand, it was intelligent, agreeable, delightful, 
helpful. Religion might not be mentioned, yet you felt 
that you had listened to a sermon on the best things of 
life. He never uttered, in all my intercourse with him, 
a word or a phrase that would come under the head of 
cant. Whenever he mentioned’ sacred things, you felt 
that there was in religion a wonderful charm. His 
words cheered and strengthened. They came from a 
consecrated, courageous soul, and they imparted moral 
vigor to others. 

Among the topographical questions connected with 
Jerusalem, that of the site of Calvary interested Gordon 
deeply, and I went over the matter with him on several 
occasions. This was before I had discovered the south- 
ern end of the “second wall ” which has such an impor- 
tant bearing upon the subject ; but I laid before him al) 
the other arguments for and against the new site, and he 
seemed to feel that its claims were valid. He declared 
repeatedly that all he knew about this site and question 
he had learned from me. I mention this personal matter 
in order to show how curiously things work. There is 
in the Calvary Hill a tomb which had been opened 
twenty-five years before Gordon arrived in the country, 
which is now called “ Gordon’s Tomb,” and the hill 
itself is called ‘‘Gordon’s Calvary.” This he certainly 
would regret were he alive. At the same time, I think 
myself that, although he had no part in fixing this site, 

his is a good name for the hill to bear. What I wish to 
eall attention to chiefly was the wonderful character of 
his conversation respecting the crucifixion and burial of 
our Lord. I felt that Christ was to him both man and 
God, and his were the words of one who was in constant 
communion with his infinite Friend. The man who lived 
so close to the Saviour was standing with me on the spot 
where stood the cross, and where the Son of God laid 
down his life. [I do not know what heavenly experience 
is, but this, I think, must have been like it. 

One day (after he had been with us nearly a year) we 
bade him good-by, and in a few weeks—it seemed but a 
few days—he had returned from England to Egypt, and 
was on his way to Khartoum. I have no inventory of 
his effects, but certain things, I know, went with him. 
He took with him a Bible, a copy of Thomas 4 Kempis, 
his habit of constant secret prayer, his sense of the near- 
ness of Christ, and his overmastering desire to do the 
will of God. He took also the blessing of many hearts 
to whom his presence had given spiritual joy, a real im- 
pulse in right living. To me the memory of that won- 
derful man is‘’a constant inspiration. God drew a veil 
before our eyes so that we should never know how our 
friend and his servant departed. I feel confident that 
he trusted men and was betrayed. Among the many 
lessons of his life, this is a grand one,—namely, that it 
is better to trust men, although sometimes we may be 
betrayed, and suffer by it. 


Andover, Mass. 








A Pilgrim 
By Frederic F. Sherman 


INCE first I started toward the goal 
I often pause and pray 
For strength, as mother said I should 
When traveling away. 


And, one by one, my eager friends 
Who hurried on before 

Have fallen, and for God I bear 
The burdens that they bore. 


So, as I struggle with the weight 
Of other people’s care, 

I am content if I shall be 
Indeed the last one there. 


New York City. 
CHS 


The Sand Map 
By Juliet E. Dimock 


HE sand map is such a valuable aid in teaching the 
geography, history, and customs of the Bible to 
little children, that it is rapidly winning its way to a 
foremost place among the primary teacher’s appliances, 
In these days of kindergartens and well-equipped Sun- 
day-schools, much stress is laid on the value of eye 
teaching in impressing the truths of the lesson upon the 
minds of the little people; and to the teacher who has 
once tried it, the power of the sand map to interest, fas- 
cinate, and hold the attention, needs no demonstration. 
Indeed, the intermediate teacher, who is so fortunate as 
to have a separate department, finds it no less helpful in 
the supplemental training of the boys and girls of that 
grade. 

A convenient size for the board is four feet six inches 
in length and two feet six inches in width, with a raised 
edge of about one inch. Then, by turning the board 
around, it may be used with equal facility as a map of 
the ancient world, Canaan, Egypt, the Sinai peninsula, 
Paul’s missionary journeys, or the city and environments 
of Jerusalem. 

Paint the surface a bright blue to represent the waters 
of the Mediterranean, and procure about fifty pounds of 
molders’ sand from an iron foundry. Empty the sand 
(which should be very damp) upon the board, and, with 
the aid of a small trowel, form first the coast-line, then 
the mountains and valleys, the table lands, inland seas 
and rivers, and, lastly, if there be a desert, as in the 
ancient world, make an opening of the requisite size and 
shape, and fill it in with white sand. This simple device 
helps to show the children a reason for Abram’s cir- 
cuitous route from Ur of the Chaldees to Canaan. More 
than one little fellow of an inquiring turn of mind has 
wondered why the captives from Judah were not taken 
“straight across” from Jerusalem to Babylon, until he 
has seen the desert spread out before him, and has real- 
ized the perils in the way. 

Study the topography of each country until you have a 
clear idea of its formation; then, having molded the 
map, raise the head of the board to an angle of forty-five 
degrees or more, so that every child in the room may see 
it. Make openings in the sand, showing the blue 
“water” beneath, for the rivers and small seas, or use 
bits of mirror-glass and strips of silver paperor tin. The 
divisions of Palestine may be marked by cardboard 
fences, and the principal roads by white cord. A few 
lessons on the mountains, bodies of water, formation of 
the seacoast, and divisions of the country, will famil- 
iarize the class with its physical features, and pave the 
way for their further enjoyment of the regular lessons, 

At the close of school, the sand may be put in a box, and 
prepared for next Sunday’s use by pouring over it about 
one quart of water, Some teachers, however, prefer to lay 
a wet cloth over the map, and thus keep it moist without 
the trouble of remodeling. 

The sand-board is truly unique in its versatility and 
general helpfulness in teaching, and an experience of 
more than four years has proved to the writer that the 
children do not tire of it as a background of the lesson 
story. A few years ago, when the lessons were on the 
life of Paul, it would have been difficult to give our little 
ones, by mere verbal teaching, a clear idea of the jour- 
neys of the great missionary, his shipwreck, imprison- 
ments, and writings. But by following the red, white, 
and blue cords, which represented the respective routes 
of travel, and placing appropriate symbols at each stop- 
ping-place, the children found it easy to remember the 
teachings of those lessons. Then, by “ sailing” around 
in the little ships, aud delivering letvers to churches and 
















































































































































































































































































friends, returning, of course, with a second Epistle to 
Corinth, Thessalonica, and Timothy, it was a compara- 
tively simple matter for them to learn the books of the 
New Testament. 

Especially is this true of the present lessons, so full of 
dramatic interest. The little folks have come out of 
Egypt with the children of Israel, have crossed the Red 
Sea, and tarried at Marah, Elim, and Rephidim, placing 
appropriate symbols at each point. At the foot of Sinai 
they have set up the tabernacle with silver banners for 
the Levites, and standards of bright colors for the other 
tribes ; and, as the “ cloud” moved forward through the 
wilderness, the order of march has been formed, as given 
in the tenth chapter of Numbers. After the conquest of 
Canaan the banners are placed throughout the country, 
those of Dan and Manasseh being divided in two. 

If the sand-map has been used in these lessons, it will 
be very easy to conduct a successful review at the end of 
the year. Even the “little tots” will be glad to point 
out the scenes of the fall of Jericho, cities of refuge, the 
renewing of the covenant at Shechem, Gideon’s victory, 
the story of Samuel, Saul, and David. Then, having 
learned of Bethlehem, they will be all ready for the 
Christmas lesson. For this build up the little town in 
the sand, and lay a white road from the gates to the 
green fields where the shepherds watch their flocks by 
night. Tell the story of the angels, and let the children 
follow in imagination the journey of the shepherds as 
they hasten to the cave in Bethlehem, where they find 
the little child Jesus with Mary his mother. 

The added interest shown by the children in lessons 
that are associated with the name and locality on the 
map is more than commensurate with the small outlay 
of time and labor involved in forming the sand and cut- 
ting out a few cardboard symbols. Many times the pri- 
mary teacher will be encouraged to find, in her visits 
among the scholars, that her own work has been repro- 
duced, sometimes crudely, often improved upon, in the 
sand-heaps at home. 

The adaptability of the sand-board is also an argu- 
ment in its favor. It may be built up into a vineyard, 
sheepfold, palace, garden, a field of grain, or it may 
present a smooth surface for a design in colored sticks or 
strips of paper. At one time a late visitor, going into a 
primary-class room, saw a hardened path running 
diagonally across the board. On this was thrown a 
handful of seeds, which were being “devoured” by 
paper birds. Other seeds had fallen on a pile of stones, 
others in a thorn bush, while a pretty bunch of wheat 
grew in another part of the field. At the head of the 
board stood an open Bible, and the lesson “told itself.” 

For the story of the last passover week build the city 
of Jerusalem, with walls, towers, gates, trees, houses, and 
temple. Use white (tape) roads, one of them labeled 
the “Street of Sorrow,” and mark the houses of Annas, 
Caiaphas, the council hall, the “upper room,” and the 
palaces of Pilate and Herod with colored flags. In 
these and other lessons on the life of Christ use red 
crosses to mark his journeys, and white crosses for his 
appearances after his resurrection, 

While it is not practicable, in the Sunday-school 
session, to allow the children to form the map, a few of 
them may “ help ” tell the story by placing the crosses or 
banners in the sand, while the rest of the class are on the 
alert to see that they make no mistake in the location. 
In junior societies and mission bands is the sand-map 
found to be a help in showing the mission stations in our 
own and other countries; and a pretty and effective les- 
son may be taught by means of lighted tapers placed on 
the map to illustrate the spread of the gospel. 

The map of Paul’s journeys is perhaps the most diffi- 
cult one to form, and for this a paper pattern is recom- 
mended. Outline the map on a sheet of stout brown 
paper, exactiy the size of the board, and carefully cut 
ous the pattern of the water. Lay this “ water map” on 
the board, fasten it with pins or thumb-tacks, and {fill in 
the spaces with sand, Then, on removing the paper, you 
will have a more accurate map than you could other- 
wise have made, and will have saved considerable time. 

A string of colored balls stretched across the top of 
the map is very useful in teaching Bible chronology. 
The gold or silver ball in the center may represent the 
year of our Lord, and the class may count from the 
bright ball to the time “before” or “after” Christ 
which represents the date of the lesson. 

While a list of objects to be used with the sand- 
map might be given here, did space permit, it will, per- 
haps, be more profitable to leave it to the primary 
teacher herself, whose own ingenuity will readily sug- 
gest tnose syinbols most suitable for use in her own class. 


Elizabeth, N. J. 
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Smiles for Sale 
By Margaret Montgomery 


“ (NATS and dogs’’ never came down any harder than 

did the rain on that April day. By reason of the 
rain, five restless children, Joe and John, Charlie, Meg, 
and Clara, were penned up within four walls. 

As the day wore on, even long-suffering mama was 
nearly out of patience; for the five children were grow- 
ing tired and cross. Every game had been played till 
there was no play in it. 

‘Poor, tired children!” thought mama. “ They don’t 
understand how crossness spreads. If I could only start 
one good, jolly laugh, it would change everything.” 

The wail of “‘ Mama, what can we do?” sounded in 
the air again,—a regular chorus this time. 

“T’'ll tell you, Joe; borrowasmile! Get one that will 
fit,—nose the right length, and all that. Measure Meg’s 
face. I think hers will do, though I’m a little afraid the 
chin is too short.” 

Such a lot of measurements as were taken in that 
room! One would call out, “ My nose is an inch and 
three-quarters long. Who can lend me a smile? ” 

Then there would be cries of ‘‘Here’s one!” “Try 
mine,” or “ Did you ever see so pretty a one as this?” 
or “‘ My nose is a little too long, but if I laugh real hard 
it wrinkles up a tiny bit; so mine will do beautifully.” 

John, who was a business kind of a boy, went into a 
corner with a piece of paper and a pencil, and pretty 
soon pounded on the table as he put up his sign. This 
is what was on it: 


SMILES FOR SALE! 
Home-made and sweet ! Fresh every day ! 


Warranted to fit all faces! 


Meg marched up to the table, and, with a little bob of 
her head, said, “ Please, Mr. Man, I want half a dozen 
pug smiles to fit my nose.” 

“Mr. Smiler is my name, young woman,” said John 
very gruffly. 

“Mr. Smiler, I’m glad to know you,” bobbed Meg. 
“We're very proud you’ve come to our town. Now I'll 
take my smiles.” 

** Smiles are two bobs apiece.” 

“You never pay at a store till you get what you buy,” 
insisted Meg. 

“Oh, all right! Here are your smiles,” 

Then they ail laughed till they almost cried to see 
John, who had such a long nose, try to turn it up like 
Meg’s jolly pug, while he gave her the six smiles. 

“Twelve bobs, please.” 

“O my! bobbity-bob. I wish I hadn’t bought so 
many smiles. I fairly ache, I’ve bobbed so much!” If 
Meg had been seventy, she could not have walked across 
the room as though she were more tired. 

Joe’s order for two smiles was easily filled, and was 
quite a commonplace sort of a purchase, even though 
Joe left Mr. Smiler’s store walking on his hands. They 
were all so used to seeing Joe walk on his hands, that 
Meg said they were more surprised to see him walking 
on his feet than any other way. 

“IT wonder, sometimes, that you don’t get mixed up, 
when you get dressed, and put your shoes on your hands,” 
she said. 

Clara’s order for a smile and a half made the store- 
keeper look puzzled to know how to fill it; but they all 
clapped their hands when he gave her one big smile, and 
then, when his face was all wrinkled up for another one, 
he suddenly scowled at her, looking so fierce, as she 
said, that she was almost afraid to give her bobs to pay 
for her order. 

Charlie must have planned to open up a store of his 
own, from the size of his order: ‘“‘ Twenty-nine smiles of 
assorted kinds and sizes.” 

“Hard on jaws, young man. We charge more for 
smiles at wholesale rates. Five bobs a smile, wholesale.” 

“Smile ahead. I’m good for it.” 

The store-keeper fairly had to use his hands to pull 
his face into smiles before the twenty-nine were ail 
given, with groans between the last few." 

“Twenty-nine. There, now pay up. 
smile,—a hundred and forty-five bobs, sir.” 

“ Just—just—charge it,—will you?” called Charlie, 
as he dashed out of the door. 

Away they all went after him, calling “Scamp!” 


Five bobs a 
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“Cheat!” “ Fraud !”—out into the hall, on the porch, 
through the open door through which the sunshine was 
streaming; for while smiles were flying so thickly in the 
house, the sun outside had taken to smiling on his own 
account, 

Mama herself smiled as she watched the last figure 
dash through the door. 

“If they only could take the lesson of the smiles with 
them through life, how rich they would be! Dear Lord, 
help them to do it!” 


Forty Fort, Pa. 


MIS F 


Conveniences in a Simple Building 


1 pp rege denominations issue designs for Sunday- 
school buildings gratuitously. Many, being in- 
tended for small schvols, such as frontier missions, 
provide for an inexpensive form of building. But even 
in those instances an effort is made to show how asimple 
plan may contain some of the modern conveniences, 
including library comforts and separate class-rooms 
opening toward one central platform. One of the plans 
approved by the Presbyterian Board of Church Erec- 
tion, New York, and included in a recent annual report, 
is a design by C. W. Bolton of Philadelphia, made for 
the Presbyterian Church at Rutledge, Pennsylvania, It 
is given here to illustrate this point. It will be seen, 
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not only that all the rooms could be thrown together, 
but that either half of the building could be erected 
first, and the other half later. As the architect replies 
to a query: “The audiénce room could be built first 
without injuring the architectural effect, and the choir 
room and study might be omitted entirely. But if it is 
desired to build the Sunday-school part first, a very good 
architectural effect could be obtained by introducing in 
the gable between the two rooms a temporary window, 
which could be used in the future as one of the large 
windows shown on the plan.” 

Taking, then, this Sunday-school room by itself, it 
may be thought of as a simple wooden building, consist- 
ing of one square or oblong room, from which juts out a 
small square or circular room for the primary depart- 
ment. The space within the large rvom is further sub- 
divided in some way, by lath and plaster partitions, or 
matched boards, or even curtains, into the class and 
library rooms designated on the plan. It will be seated 
with movable chairs, having fairly high backs. If there 
is no carpet, there should be rubber on the bottoms of 
the chair-legs. 

































Lesson Calendar 
Fourth Quarter, 1895 


1. October 6.—The Time of the Judges....................ceseeeeeeee Judg. 2 : 1-12, 16 
2. October 13.—The Triumph of Gideon... 7: 13-23 
3. October 20.— Ruth's Choice 







4. October 27.—The Child Samuet! .... 

5. November 3.—Samuel the Judge.,.... ................cccceseeeeenenene a Sam. 7 oars 
6. November 10.~Saul Chosen King.....................cccesseeeeeeee 1 Sam. 10: 17-27 
7. November 17.~-Saul Rejected ..................cccccccceceeeee serene 1 Sam, 15 : 10-23 
& November 24.—The Woes of Intemperance «+ 18a. 5 : 11-23 
9. December 1.—David Anointed King............... ...1 Sam. 16 : 1-18 
10. December 8.—David and Goliath. .................00:cccceeeseeeeees 1 Bam, 17 : 38-51 


. December 15,— David and Jonathan .1 Sam, oy 32-42 
2. December 22.—The Birth Of CHrist..............ccccccseeseeneeee coeeeeeee Luke 2 : 8-20 
13. December 29.—- Review. 


Outline Inductive Studies 


Prepared by 
The American Institute of Sacred Literature 
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Study 16.—Ruth ; the Inner Life 
of Israel 


The Book of Ruth. 


I. Tor ORGANIZED MATERIAL. 


Elimelech and his family remove from Judah to Moab, 
where he dies. His sons marry Moabitish wives, but die 
without having offspring. Naomi determines to return to 
Judah, but urges her daughters-in-law to remain in their 
own land and marry again. Ruth refuses, announcing her 
purpose to cleave to her mother-in-law. They reach Bethle- 
hem in company at the beginning of harvest (Ruth 1 ; 1-22). 
Ruth went out to glean in the barley-fields, and chanced to 
enter the fields of her kinsman, Boaz. He notices her, bids 
her welcome, and shows her kindness and favor throughout 
the harvest season (2: 1-23). Naomi bids Ruth claim her 
rights to become the wife of Boaz as her nearest of kin; Boaz 
acknowledges her claim, but tells her that another man is the 
nearest of kin (3: 1-18). The following day, Boaz notifies 
this nearest of kin to redeem the land belonging to Naomi; 
but when that one discovered that the one who took the land 
must marry Ruth, he yields his claim symbolically to Boaz, 
who promptly assumes the duty. 
and Ruth was David (4: 1-22). 


The great-grandson of Boaz 


> 
II. Topics ror Stupy AND Discussion. 


1. The Character of the Book. (1.) Not originally written 
to fill the historical gap it now occupies. Note, for example, 
that in the Hebrew Bible it is found, not among the histories, 
but among the miscellanea or “ writings.’ This fact would 
indicate that it was not classified as a “ history ” at the time of 
the adoption of the second portion of the Old Testament canon. 
Ou this matter compare Ryle, “ Canon of the Old Testament” 
(pp. 125,143.) (2.) Founded, however, on historical traditions, 
Note the direct connection traced with David (4:17), the 
probability that David had Moabitish connections (1 Sam. 
22 : 3,4), the detailed exactness of much of the narrative. 
(3.) Probably to be classified and interpreted as a story or 
idyl of early times, written by some one who lived consider- 
ably later. Notice the explanation of what was already an 
obsolete custom (4 : 7-10), the particularity of description 
(1 : 2), the genealogy carried down to David (4:17). Notice, 
too, the uniqueness of material, and the unity of impression, 
such as a carefully written story produces. (4.) But a pro- 
phetic story,—that is, a story with a didactic purpose, Not 
preserved in order to furnish us with particulars about Ruth 
or Boaz or Naomi, but in order to inculcate certain ideas, illus- 
trated by these particulars. 

2. Its Value. The Book of Ruth is like a choice jewel; at- 
tractive from many points of view. (1.) Historically. The story 
of Ruth gives us the assurance of the existence of such earnest, 
God-fearing, noble life during the rude age of the judges, as we 
would require for the explanation of Deborah’s faith, the re- 
sponse of her countrymen, the outraged conscience of Israel 
(Judg. 20: 1, 3, 6), the piety of Samson’s mother (13 : 2-24) and 
of Hann&h and Elkanah (1 Sam.1: 1-28). It gives us the bright 
side of life, the key to the steady although unnoticeable devel- 
opment, of which such a leader as Samuel could take advantage. 
(2.) Archeologically. Note the ray and power of a hus- 
band’s mother (Ruth 1: 7; 2:2; 3:1), the great stress laid 
upon marriage (1 : 9, 11-14: ; 3:1), the belief that an exchange 
of country meant an exchange of gods (1: 15,16; 2: 12, 
comp. 1 Sam. 26 : 19), the patriarchal simplicity and kindness 
in the relations between Boaz and his dépendents (2 : 4, 14), 
the important rights and duties of the next of kin to a child- 
lens wido®, and 
revease from an obligation (4 : 


the custom followed in ancient 


1-11). 


Israel of 


These and other inier- 
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esting details are of great value. (3.) As a study of character. 
Note how strongly marked the leading characters are: Or- 
pah, the woman of good impulses, but attentive to self-inter- 
est; Naomi, the clear-headed, clever adviser; Boaz, the 
large-hearted, just, religiously minded, upright man of in- 
fluence; Ruth, devoted, modest, affectionate, obedient, and 
trustful,—one rounding out the Israelitish womanly ideal. 
(4.) Religiously. Note Deuteronomy 23 : 3-6, and the lesson 
that the grace of God could override any such general pro- 
vision, and cause a Moabitess, not merely to show an ideal 
type of character, but even to become the ancestress of David, 
the ideal man of Israel. 

3. Its Purpose and Time of Origin. We must connect its 
purpose with its great lesson. The latter will help to adjust 
the former. If the underlying thought of Ruth is thatin any 
nation there might be found a true type of God-fearing life, 
that even a Moabite might become a true son of Israel, then 
we must look for a time when the horizon of the nation had 
broadened, and the universality of Jehovah worship began to 
be preached. This was the doctrine of the prophets, given 
clear expression and popular exposition during Isaiah’s half- 
century (737-686 B.C., about). At any time thereafter it might 
have been written. Authorities differ greatly regarding the 
actual or relative date. One authority defends a pre-exilic 
date. Ewald makes it exilic, and a number of others make 
it post-exilic, their two arguments being (a) the Aramaisms 
in the language, and (6) the probability that it originated 
during the fierce discussions between liberals and conserva- 
tives, in the times of Nehemiah, over the very question of 
The 


determination of the exact time of its origination is wholly 


mixed marriages. Neither argument is at all decisive. 


immaterial, having no important bearing on the historical, 
archeological, personal, or religious value of the story which 
was fortunately rearranged into connection with Judges and 
1 Samuel. The Jewish 
tradition that Samuel wrote it defies all historical or theo- 
logical probability. He was one of the prophetic school— 
that is all we can affirm. 


XK 


Aids to Specific 


The author is, of course, unknown. 


Study 


Lesson 3, October 20, 1895 
Ruth’s Choice 
GoLDEN TEXT: Thy people shall be my people, and thy God 
my God.—Ruth 1 : 16. 


Lesson Text 


(Ruth 1: 14-22. Memory verses: 16, 17.) 


Read the Book of Ruth 


REVISED VERSION. 
14 And they lifted up their voice, 
and wept again: and Orpah 
kissed her mother in law; but 
Ruth clave unto her. And she 
said, Behold, thy sister in law 
is gone back unto her people, 
and unto her god: return thou 
after thy sister in law, And 
Ruth said, Intreat me not to 
leave thee, and to return from 


COMMON VERSION. 

14 And they lifted up their 
voice, and wept again: and Or’- 
pah kissed her mother in law; 
but Ruth clave unto her. 15 

15 And she said, Behold, thy 
sister in law is gone back unto 
her people, and unto her gods: 
return thou after thy sister in law. 

16 And Ruth said, Entreat me 
not to leave thee, or to return 


from following after thee: for following after thee: for 
whither thou goest, I will go; whither thou goest, I will go; 
and where thou lodgest, I will and where thou lodgest, I will 


lodge: thy people shall be my peo- 
ple, and thy God my God: 

17 Where thou diest, will I die, 
and there will I be bufied: the 
Lorp do so to me, and more also, 
if aught but death part thee and 
me. 

18 When she saw that she was 
steadfastly minded to go with 
her, then she left speaking unto 
her. 

19 ¢ So they two went until 
they came to Béth’-le-hem. And 
it came to pass, when they were 
come to Béih’-le-hem, that all the 
city was moved about them, and 
they said, Js this Na-0/mi? 

20 Andshe said unto them, Call 
me not Na-(’/mi, call me Mia’ra: 
for the Almighty hath dealt very 2 
bitterly with me. 

21 I wentout full, and the Lorp 
hath brought me home again 


lodge : thy people shall be my 
people, and thy God my God: 
where thou diest, will I die, 
and there will | be buried : the 
Lorp do so to me, and more 
also, if aught but death part 
thee and me. And when she 
saw that she was stedfastly 
minded to go with her, she 
left speaking unto her. So 
they two went until they came 
to Beth-lehem. And it came 
to pass, when they were come 
to Beth-lehem, that all the city 
was moved about them, and 
the women said, Is this Naomi? 
And she said unto them, Call 
me not! Naomi, call me 2 Mara: 
for the Almighty hath dealt 
very bitterly withme. I went 
out full, and the Lorp hath 
brought me home again empty: 
why call ye me Naomi, seeing 


17 


= 


empty: why then call ye me the Lorp hath testified against 
Na-0’mi, seeing the Lorp hath me, and the Almighty hath af- 
testified against me, and the 22 flicted me? So Naomireturned, 


Almighty hath afflicted me? 

22 So Na-(’/mi returned, and 
Ruth the MO’ab-i-tess, her daugh- 
ter in law, with her, which re- 
turned out of the country of 


and Ruth the Moabitess, her 
daughter in law, with her, 
which returned out of the 
country of Moab: and they 
came to Beth-lebem in the be- 





MO’ab: and they came to Béth’le- ginuing of bariey harvest. 
hem in the beginning of barley 
harvest. 

iThat is. P’ asant. 2 Tiat is, Bitter 

The An. erican Mevisers would substitute “ Jehovah” for “the Lozp” 


WhefevVer u 


vceurs 


Lesson Plan 
Topic OF THE QUARTER: The Very Present Helper. 
GoLpEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: God is our refuge and 
strength, a very present help in trouble,—Psa. 46 : 1 
—— 


Lesson Toric: Help through Individual Agency. 


OUTLINE: f 4. Individual Decision Tested, vs. 14-18. 
** \ 2. Individual Experience Stated, vs. 19-22. 


KO. 
Dairy Home READINGS: 


Ruth's choice. 
Preceding events. 
Finding favor. 

Kindness of Boaz, 

Christ's friends, 

The greatest love, 
Inseparable love. 


M.—Ruth 1 : 14-22. 
T.—Ruth 1: 110. 
W.—Ruth 2: 1-12. 
T.--Ruth 2 : 13-23. 
FP.—John 1g : 12-19. 
S.—Eph. 3 : 14-21. 
S.—Rom. 8 : 33-39. 
(These Home Readings are the selections of the 
Bible Reading Association.) 


RAY 
Lesson Analysis 


International 


I, INDIVIDUAL DECISION TESTED, 


1. A Time of Testing : 

Orpah kissed her mother ; . .. Ruth clave unto her (14). 
All the congregation bade them stone with stones (Num, 14: 10). 
Many .. went back, and walked no more with him (Jobn 6 : 66), 
Behold, I stand at the door and knock (Rev. 3 : 20). 

2. A Message of Testing : 
Return thou after thy sister in law (15). 
Whoso is on the Lord's sice, let him come unto me (Exod, 32 : 26). 
Choose you this day whom ye will serve (Josh. 24 ; 15). 
Jesus suid, ... Would ye also go away? (John 6 : 67.) 
3- An Announcement of Decision : 

Whither thou goest, I will go (16). 
Nay; but we will serve the Lord (Josh. 24 : 21). 
1 will follow thee whithersoever thou goest (Matt. 8 : 
One thing I do, .. . I press on (Phil. 3 : 13, 14). 
4- A Recognition of Decision : 

She saw that she was stedfastly minded to go > her (18). 
Ye have chosen you the Lord, to serve him (Josh. 24 ; 22). 
When he would not be persuaded, we ceased (Ac 13 ot 14). 
Knowing that I am set for the defence of the gospel (Phil. 1: 


19), 


16). 


Il, INDIVIDUAL 


1. Loving Fellowship : 
They two went until they came to Bethlehem (19). 


It is not good that the man should a alone (Gen, 2 : 18). 
‘wo are better than one (Eccl. 4 
He... begun to send them hh har two and two (Mark 6 : 7). 


2. Tender Sympathy : 
Ali the city was moved about them (19). 

All the city was stirred, saying, Who is this? (Matt, 21 : 10.) 

Weep with them that weep (Rom. 12 ; 15). 

Whether one member suffereth, all the members suffer with it 
(1 Cor. 12 : 26). 

3. Reverent Submission : 
The Almighty hath afflicted me (21). 


It is the Lord : let him do what seemeth him good (1 Sam. 8 : 18). 
The Lord hath taken away ; blessed be the name of the Lord (Job 


1:21 


Humble yourselves... 


4- Coveted Rest : 
Naomi returned, and Ruth, . 
( 22). 


They went on the way to return unto the land of —_ (Ruth 1 ; 7), 
Come unto me... and I will give you rest (Matt. 11 : 
Let us... give diligence to enter into that rest (Heb. ry 1). 


--™ 


EXPERIENCE STATED, 


under the mighty hand of God (1 Pet. 5 : 6). 


. and they came to Bethlehem 


Verse 14.—‘‘ Orpah kissed her mother in law ; but Ruth clave unto 
her.” (1) Similarity of situation; (2) Variation of decision; (3) Di- 
vergence of destiny. 

Verse 16.—‘‘ Whither thou goest, I will go."’ (1) A problematical 
future ; (2) A settled purpose. 

Verse 18.—'*She lett speaking unto her.” 
nized; (2) Dissuasion abamioned. 

Verse 19.—**So they two went until they came to Bethlehem,.”’ (1) 
The travelers; (2) The journey ; (3) The purpose; (4) The end. 

Verse 20.—‘'The Aln = eA hath dealt very bitterly with me.”’ (1) 
Bitter dealing recogni (2) Providential oversight acknowledged. 

Verse 22.—‘‘So Naomi returned.”” (1) Time’s sad changes; (2) 
Naomi’s loving companion ; (3) Ruth’s gracious destiny; (4) God's 


good care. 
KY 


Lesson Bible Reading 


The History of Ruth 
1, 4). 
8, 9, 14-17). 
1-3, 17-19, 23). 


(1) Stedfastness recog- 


Her period in history (Ruth 1; 
Her consecrated spirit (Ruth 1 
Her industry (Ruth 2: 
Her reward (Ruth 2 : 4-6, 8-12). 
Her espousal (Ruth 4 : 10-12). 

Her genealogy (Ruth 4: 17-22; 


17-22; 


KAS 


Matt. 1:5; Luke 38 : 31, 32). 


Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor Willis J. Beecher, D.D. 
Lesson Surroundings 


HE Dare or THe Events in Ruru.—In the genealogy 
(Ruth 4: 18-22, and other places), the omitted links 

are between Nahshon and Boaz. Boaz was the grandfather of 
Jesse. Jesse was an old man in the days of Saul (1 Sam. 17: 
12). That is, apparently he belonged to the generation be- 
tween that of Samuel and that of Saul, and his father Obed 
was of the same age with Samuel, or a little older. If we 
assume that the ten years of Ruth 1: 4 were about at the 
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beginning of the forty years of Eli (1 Sam. 4: 18; Judg. 13: 
1), we shall not be far from the truth. 

Tue Events rrom Gipron To Exi.— Before Gideon, there 
had been no continuous succession of judges. Whenever a 
time of great need came, God had raised up a hero to save 
and judge the people, and when he died he had no immediate 
successor. From Gideon’s time this is different. The people 
proposed to make the office of chief magistrate (not that of 
king) hereditary in his family, but he refused (Judg. 8 : 22, 
28). Yet his son Abimelech became king of Shechem and 
captain of Israel for three years (Judg. 9 : 6,22). Then Tola 
was judge twenty-three years, and Jair twenty-two years 
(Judg. 10: 2,3). At this time there was a Philistine op- 
pression preceding an Ammonhite oppression (Judg. 10:7), and 
here, I think (contrary to common opinion), belong the 
twenty years that Samson was judge of Israel. The opinion 
that Samson was 4 merely local judge contradicts the record, 
verbally at least (Judg. 15 : 20; 16: 31). This was followed 
by the eighteen years of the Ammonite oppression, the six 
years of Jephthah, the seven years of Ibzan (sometimes 
wrongly identified with Boaz), the ten years of Elon, the 
eight years of Abdon (Judg. 10:8; 12: 7,9, 11, 14), and 
then came a Philistine oppression of forty years. We may 
conjecture that the Philistines, in accord with the policy 
which they pursued later (1 Sam.7:7; 2 Sam. 5: 17), re- 
fused to allow a judge in Israel, and so it happened that the 
high-priest Eli came to exercise practically the functions of 
judge for these forty years (1 Sam. 4:18). At the beginning 
of this time there probably was desperate fighting, resulting 
in devastation and famine in the regions that were more ex- 
posed to the Philistines,—Bethlehem-ephratah, for example. 
Later, when Israel had become acoustomed to the yoke, re- 
sistance and devastation ceased, and these regions were again 
cultivated, 

Tue Boox or Rutu.—It is one of the six stories of the 
times of the judges (see Lesson Surroundings in connection 
with Judg. 2: 1-12). Like all the others but one, it is an 
Ephrathite story. Like all the others, it begins with a for- 
mula, introducing the personages with which it deals; its 
interest mainly depends on the private fortunes of its heroine, 
and not on its value as public history ; it might be removed 
from its place without being missed (it is actually so removed 
in the Hebrew Bibles). Like most of the others, it lacks 
chronological continuity with the writings that directly pre- 
cede or follow. It supplies, however, certain links in the 
history of Israel; for example, the ancestry of David, and his 
relations with Moab; and it gives a granhic and interesting 
picture of the times to which it belongs. 


ne 
Critical Notes 


We have had this fine incident as a Sunday-school lesson, 
pretty regularly, once in seven years. About as regularly we 
have taken it as a detached passage, without much attention 
to the whole record of which it isa part. We have repeated 
the evident and beautiful inferences in regard to Ruth’s 
fidelity until they have become commonplace to all except 
the relatively small minority who now have the lesson for 
the first time. For nine-tenths of us, I believe, the very best 
treatment of the lesson, this time around, would be to read 
the book carefully in the Revised Version a sufficient number 
of times, and then tell the story cne to another, trying to see 
which could tell it most correctly, noting a few explanatory 
points here and there, and closing with a careful repetition of 
the memory verses, as containing the great ethical lesson of 
the book. 

In the lesson as given, verses 14, 15, with all that precedes, 
describe the circumstances in which Ruth made her choice; 
verses 16, 17 are her statement of her choice; verses 18-22, 
with the rest of the book, describe the results of her choice. 

Verses 14, 15.—They (ified up their voice: They were three 
childless widows, a mother and the two young wives of her 
two sons. From verse 19, and what is said as to the relations 
of Elimelech to Boaz and others, we must infer that Naomi’s 
husband had been a person of wealth and consequence in 
Bethlehem. The last ten years had been to Naomi years of 
impoverishment and bereavement and sore trial, and in some 
of these bereavements and trials the two younger women had 
shared.—And wept again: More literally, “and still wept.” 
They began weeping when Naomi dismissed the other two 
(v. 9), and they still continued weeping, doubtless now with a 
fresh outburst. We may assume that both Orpah and Ruth 
were willing to go anywhere with their mother-in-law. She 
had accepted their devotion till it was proved, but she had 
now expressed to them her judgment tiet it was wiser for 
them not to go. She needed them, and wanted them. To 
part with them was like parting afresh with her sons, their 

_ husbands. But she thought that they ought not to make 
such a sacrifice on ber account, and she had learned the lesson 
of self-abnegation for the sake of others, She set before them 
the reasons why it was better for them to return to their 

Moabite homes. She said to them, for substance, that she 

had no right to allow them to sacrifice their young lives for 
the comfort of an old woman. And then she kissed them 
gvod-by, and they all burst out crying. Sue wok ip ior granted 
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that they would follow her good advice, but they refused, and 
insisted on going with her. She argued the case with them, 
entreating them not to add to all her other afflictions the 
bitterness of having to feel that she had spoiled their lives. 
They could not help but see the force of her argument, and 
their weeping continued, with a fresh outburst.—Orpah kissed 
her mother in law: Kissed her in token of farewell. No one 
should blame her. There is no indication that her course 
was other than right. Ruth’s conduct was exceptional; Or- 
pah did what would ordinarily be regarded as the correct 
thing.— Ruth clave unto her: I think that Naomi stayed where 
she was to watch the girls out of sight, and when she could 
no longer see Orpah, she was surprised that Ruth had not 
yet started. She said, Behold, etc.: She argues the question 
with Ruth afresh.—Js gone back; The verb is the same that 
is translated “return” in each of the two next clauses. If we 
translate it in each case “turn back,” we shall find a play of 
words that will make the statements more graphic. Naomi 
says that Orpah has turned back to her people, and advises 
Ruth to turn back after her; and Ruth replies that she will 
not turn back from after Naomi.— Unto her people: The ties 
of race are strong.—Her gods: The Revised Version makes 
this “ her god.” The Hebrew may be understood in either 
way. How far does Naomi here recognize the reality of the 
Moabitish deity or deities? This question has bearings in 
different directions, and is of no small interest, but cannot be 
discussed here. Of more direct interest to us is the implica- 
tion here made that Ruth had a distinctly religious reason for 
remaining with Naomi. 

Verses 16, 17.—Ruth replies, stating her choice in terms 
so beautiful and strong that they have endured through the 
ages. Her reply is distinctly poetical in structure, with line 
division and parallelism, but it makes very little difference 
whether we put it in lines or not.—Jntreat me not: The 
physical idea of the word is that of falling in with, attacking, 
struggling with: Cease struggling with me to induce me to 
change my decision.— To leave thee, or to return, ete.: A closer 
translation would be: 

‘‘Intreat me not to leave thee, 
To turn back from after thee.’’ 

The conjunction is not in the Hebrew, and is better omitted 
in the English. The Revi-ed Version, which changes “ or” 
to “and,” and uses no italies, is misleading. The word “ fol- 
lowing” is also a supplied word, though not italicized in 
either version. The verb used is the same as in the two 
preceding clauses.— For: This word introduces a reason why 
Naomi should cease entreating. The reason is implied rather 
than stated in the following clauses; it is that Ruth’s mind 
is made up, and will not be changed.— Where thou goest, ete. : 
Naomi’s travels are uncertain, but, no matter for that, Ruth 
will be her companion in travel.— Where thou lodgest, etc. : 
The formerly rich woman will doubtless have mean lodg- 
ings, but she shall not be alone in them.—Thy people, etc.: It 
is a test of strong fidelity in friendship that one is willing to 
leave his own people for his friend’s people.—And thy God 
my God: Ruth knew enough concerning Israel’s God to 
know that he was willing to accept her, if she would consent. 
Naomi had reminded her of the differences of race and 
religion that lay between them; but Ruth’s will, strong iti 
her love for her friend, was strong enough to obliterate these 
differences. Where thou diest, etc.: Ruth protests that her 
fidelity to her friend will last as long as they both live.— The 
Lord do so to me, etc.: Notice that she takes her oath in 
the name of the Lord, Jehovah, the God of Israei. Pre- 
sumably she had before this come to acknowledge him as her 
God. The course she is now pursuing marks her fidelity in 
religion as well as in friendship. 

It is impossible to bring out by comment the full meaning 
and the rare beauty of these words of Ruth. They should be 
carefully treasured, like a precious gem, and often brought out 
for the soul to feast upon. 

The remaining verses of the lesson and the remainder of 
the book inform us of the results that followed Ruth’s choice. 
In the lesson we are told how Naomi took this reply (vs. 18, 
19 a), and how the two were received in Bethlehem (19 5-21) ; 
and then verse 22 summarizes the story thus far, and men- 
tions a circumstance introducing what follows. 

Verses 18, 19a.—And she saw that she was making herself 
firm to go with her: Such is the form of the Hebrew, the 
“when” of the Versions being either non-significant or incor- 
rect, according as it is understood.— She left speaking: Naomi 
was silenced. If Ruth was indeed a worshiper of Israel’s 
God, she ought to join herself to his people. Besides, 
she was now convinced that such was the quality of Ruth’s 
friendship for her that not going with her would be a greater 
privation for Ruth than any which they would have to 
endure together.—So they two went: The writer probably had 
in his mind the simpler connection “and they went.” 
Naomi was silent, and the two friends went on their journey 
together. We are not told what route they took, but they 
probably went northward through the region whence the 
Amorite had dispossessed Ruth’s Moabie ancestors, and 
whence Israel had in turn dispossessed the Amorite king 
Sihono. They looked up to the summits where Balak had 


vainly built his altars that Bulaam might curse Israel, and 
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to the top of Pisgah, where Moses had died. They crossed 
the Jordan where Israel had crossed it by miracle. Théy 
saw the desolate site where Jericho had stood; and, if Ruth 
had any doubt whether Israel’s God would accept such as she, 
she was reminded how one of her husband’s ancestors had 
married a non-Israelite woman of Jericho, much less respect- 
able than herself. From some direction, probably, they saw 
the Jebusite fortress at Jerusalem, and the site where Rachel 
was buried. And so, after some days of weary walking, they 
reached Bethlehem. 

Verses 19 5-21.—All the city was moved: Naomi had been 
well enough known, so that her return created a sensation.— 
And the women said: So rightly the Revised Version. The 
Hebrew verb has a separate form for the feminine, and that 
form is used here.—Not Nuomi, but Mara: “Naomi” means 
“pleasant,” and “Mara” means “bitter.” The contrast 
between her present and her former state in Bethlehem, and 
the recollection of all the hard path by which she had 
reached the contrast, had a depressing effect on Naomi.— 
I went out full: Perhaps the family were able to carry their 
wealth with them when they went, and, at all events, she 
had her husband and children.— Hath brought me home again: 
The word “home” has no place here, if we attach any spe- 
cial significance to it. “ Hath caused me to return” fully 
translates the Hebrew. 

Verse 22.—S Naomi returned, etc.: The account up to this 
point is summed up.— Beginning of barley harvest : This indi- 
cates the time of the year, and prepares us for the account of 
Ruth’s gleaning which follows. 

The lesson necessarily connects itself with the remainder 
of the familiar story. Ruth at once sought some humble 
employment, in which she could help support her mother-in- 
law and herself; and this led to a happy marriage, in which 
she became one of the ancestors of King David and of our 
Lord Jesus Christ. 

Ruth’s choice was twofold. She chose to be faithful to her 
friend, and she chose to be one of the people of Jehovah, 
Her choice cost her something,—separation from her kin- 
dred, the sacrifice of her prospects of marriage, expatriation, 
poverty, and the consciousness that the course she was taking 
was unusual, and would cause remark. She was a sensitive 
woman, and deeply felt the situation. This is shown by her 
weeping (Ruth 1: 9, 14). However courageous she may 
have been, she was lonely 4nd homesick. We have one or 
two pathetic glimpses into her soul: “Seeing I am a for- 
eigner” (2: 10); “ Though I be not as one of thine hand- 
maidens” (2:13). She had sufficient reasons, however, and 
these sustained her,—her love for Naomi, Naomi’s need of 
her, but, above all, her consciousness that Israel’s God was 
worthy to be chosen. She chose deliberately, and not 
blindly, freely and yet firmly. 


Auburn Theological Seminary. 
ASA» 
The Lesson Story 


By Cunningham Geikie, D.D., LL.D. 


HE beautiful story of the Book of Ruth, which brings 
before us an episode in the dreary times of the judges, 
shows that even in the darkest periods there were never 
wanting in Israel some who remained faithful to the religion 
of their fathers, and preserved the tradition of gentle purity 
and goodness, amidst the corruption and moral decay only 
too general, . 

We are carried back in it to a time when the wild whirling 
confusion of petty wars and disputes had seen the crops of the 
little valley below Bethlehem carried off in some raid, or eaten 
down by the camels of marauding Bed’ween, so that bread 
was scarce in the mountain village. It could hardly have 
been from failure of the rains; for Moab, only a few miles 
off to the east, had plenty. But whatever the cause of the 
famine, it drove Elimelech, a villager, to set out with his 
wife Naomi and their two sons to Moab, the table-land, which 
rises, purple in the heated air, on the other side of the Jor- 
dan and the Dead Sea, almost, as it were, at one’s feet, as he 
looks east from the hill of Bethlehem, 

But man proposes and God disposes, What we think for 
our good turns out, too often, a sad disappointment. Apples 
of Sodom, fair to the eye, but ashes inside, grow on many 
trees of hope. Elimelech went off to keep in the life of him- 
self and his household, but he and his two sons found not life, 
but death, by their modest emigration. The lads, moreover, 
had married in Moab ; for its people were closely akin to the 
Hebrews, and thus there were soon left only three widows of 
the once happy little circle. 

It was, indeed, enough to distaste Naomi with her new 
home, and she resolved to return to Bethlehem with its fond 
memories of long ago. The two young widows loved her, and 
set out with her for company so far; but, when parting came, 
only one of them was willing to g6 back. Ruth would not 
leave ove she so loved,—one dear, moreover, as the mother 
of him who had been the light of her young life. So, amidst 
tears of manifold tendernes-. Orpah kis«ed a last farewell to 
her sister and Naomi, and went back to ber own Jand, to van- 
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ish in it from us forever, while the others traveled on down 
to the Jordan level, and then up the gray hills to Bethlehem, 
to shine in soft light from it through all the long ages since. 

Naomi and Ruth had come to the‘old home about the be- 
ginning of May, when the barley was yellowing in the valley 
below the village; and as soon as they did so, Naomi, like a 
thoughtful matron as she was, began to think of the future of 
her young daughter-in-law. She had a claim, by Hebrew 
custom, on any kinsman of her dead husband, both for herself 
and Ruth ; and fortunately there was one in Bethlehem, spe- 
cially well do do,—Boaz, a connection of Elimelech, whose 
widow Naomi was. As to Ruth, when a wife was left a 
childless widow, it was incumbent on the brother, or, failing 
a brother, on the next of kin, to marry the widow, that the 
dead man’s name should not perish, but be perpetuated in a 
child which would be accounted his. 

As yet Naomi did not speak of this, but Ruth, having asked 
leave from her to go down to the barley plots to glean after 
the reapers of any owner who might permit her to go on his 
ground, it so happened that she lighted on a piece of the 
common field belonging to this very Boaz, of whom Naomi 
had already been thinking. The gossip of the village had 
spread to every household within a day or two after their 
arrival, the whole story of Naomi’s misfortunes and Ruth’s 
fidelity to her, and Boaz knew all about it. 

Thus prepossessed in her favor, his bearing to her, when he 
found her gleaning on his field, was friendly in the extreme. 
She must stay on his ground. Let her keep beside the women 
reapers. No one would be rude to her, and the water drawn 
by the young men was at her service; while he expected her 
to join with the workers at their ‘simple meal of roasted 
barley ears dipped in vinegar. Still more, Boaz gave direc- 
tions that she was to be allowed to glean even among the 
sheaves, and that handfuls were to be let fall now and then 
for her to pick up; and thus, in the long day, she was able 
to glean as much as made something over a bushel of grain. 
Her long, stout, and broad veil, used still to hold anything 
heavy, was speedily filled with this golden burden; for she 
prudently beat out the ears before climbing the hill, and thus 
saved the weight of the straw, and with the extemporized 
sack on her head she made her way to Naomi. 

Her story told, Naomi at once thought that Boaz, though 
elderly, might be willing to marry one of whom he had such 
an opinion, it being his part to do so as legal representative 
of the dead son of Elimelech, his kinsman. The marriage 
would possibly raise up a son who should inherit the field 
which had been the property of Elimelech, and of which 
Boaz might enjoy the fruits, but which would be the 
property of any descendant of Elimelech’s son, raised up by 
a “goel” or representative of the dead husband through 
marriage with the young widow. Ruth was instructed, there- 
fore, how to act, and carried out the counsel so cleverly that 
he promised to marry her if a kinsman nearer than himsélf, 
now living in the village, refused to do his duty towards her, 
and make her his wife. 

Meanwhile, Boaz was fairly smitten, sending Ruth home 
with a load of barley in her veil even heavier than that of 
the day before. Naomi felt sure that he could not rest ‘ill 
the matter was settled. Ruth was to sit still till he.came 
about it. Next morning Boaz was at the village gate, and 
there he soon met the kinsman who stood first in the obliga- 
tion to redeem the field of the dead husband of Elimelech for 
a child of Ruth, which he, having married her, was to raise 
up as if it was her first husband’s child. Something, how- 
ever, hindered his fulfilling the duty, and Boaz gladly bought 
from him any claim he might have to temporary benefit from 
the ground, thus securing that, if he married Ruth and she 
had a son, nothing would interfere with the child having full 
property in the land. They were forthwith married, as we 
know, and from their union sprang David, in the third gen- 
eration. 

Bournemouth, England. 


ASH 
Three Widows 


By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


HE story of Ruth comes in with singular beauty amidst 
the wild narratives of wickedness and bloodshed, like a 
green oasis in the burning desert, or flute music amid the 
blare of trumpets and the clash of swords, We are apt to 
forget that quiet folk go on living their modest, peaceful 
lives in the most stirring times. Chronological calculations, 
which need not be repeated here, make it probable that Boaz 
was a centemporary of Gideon. If so, the beautiful scenes of 
rural tranquility in this book have the background of the 
heroic struggles of the northern tribes, and stand out the 
brighter for the contrast. 

These three sad widows were a forlorn group, as they 
wearily tramped along the paths from Moab to the fords of 
the Jordan. The eastern bank would be the likely place for 
Naomi’s last attempt to induce the other two to return; just 
ax Elijah, approaching the river from the opposite bank, tried 
to send Elisha back. There are few scenes, even in Scrip- 
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ture, more beautiful than the pathetic appeals by which 
Naomi seeks to strip her-elf of her last comforters, and, in 
the strength of self-forgetful love puts out her aged hand to 
push back the two dear ones whom, for her own sake, she 
would ‘so fain have clasped to her heart for the rest of her 
life. It cost her much to plead against herself; but, like a 
true woman, she did not flinch from the sacrifice, though her 
tears told how great it was, and bade Orpah and Ruth stay 
more persuasively than her words urged them to depart. A 
brave, good woman who has learned that love means self- 
sacrifice, and has buried so many hopes that she can bear for 
the future to live alone! 

These three weeping women may teach us much. We take 
them in order as our lesson presents them. First, we see 
Orpah turning away, and going back to “ her people and her 
gods.” She loved Naomi, and had meant to go with her. 
But when the crisis came, and the next step would irrevoca- 
bly separate her from home, kindred, life-long customs, and 
religion, she faltered. Her kiss and tears were genuine, and, 
doubtless, that last embrace was passionate and close ; but she 
loosed herself from Naomi’s clinging grasp, and turned her 
back on the river, and set her face to the mountains. How 
little she realized what she was doing! That moment was 
the turning-point of her life. Possibilities of growing knowl- 
edge of the God of Israel, and of peaceful rest under the 
shadow of his wings, were before her at one moment, and 
forever ended at the next. 

Such fateful crises are rare, but they do occur in all lives. 
Unless we have cultivated the habit of resolute carrying out 
of what conscience tells us is the highest course, we shall 
yield, like Orpah, to the last (which is always the strongest) 
appeal of lower motives. One failure of a stedfast will may 
forever shut a door which stood open, and would have led us 
into regions which now we shall never traverse. “ There is‘a 
tide in the affairs of men,” and if we let high water slip, we 
are hopelessly stranded. Most especially is this true in re- 
gard to convictions of religious duty. Many a man has been 
on the very brink of the kingdom, who has faltered at the 
decisive moment, been unwilling to make the sacrifice re- 
quired, and so has plunged back into darkness. Orpah has 
had many brothers and sisters who have put their hands to 
the plow and looked back. A sad company they are,—in- 
cluding the rich young ruler whom Jesus loved, Demas, 
and many more. “ Not far from the kingdom of God” may 
be the saddest description of our condition. “ A miss is as 
good asa mile.” A/mostin means quite out. “It might have 
been,” “ and it was not,”—that sums up the tragedy of many 
a life. 

Orpah’s feebler will and her shrinking from the last step 
make a background on which Ruth’s sweet firmness and pas- 
sionate abandonment of everything to the claims of a soul- 
filling love, shine out brightly. She had everything to lose 
by clinging to Naomi, and nothing to gain but the delight of 
being beside her. On the one side were a life’s habits, friends, 
kindred, the possibility of a bright future of “rest in the 
house of her husband.” She was plunging into unknown 
conditions, and had only the prospect of sharing the monoto- 
nous, poverty-stricken solitude of a sad old woman. But her 
gentle spirit was as brave as gentle, and the sweet lips poured 
out that torrent of devoted love which has found echoes in 
so many happy lovers’ hearts. Suppose we put modern names 
for Moab and Bethlehem ; and think of an American widow 
going back to Philadelphia from Russia, and a Russian 
daughter-in-law breaking every home tie to keep her com- 
pany in her poverty and loneliness, Even that wou!d not be 
a complete parallels for the gulf between Israel and Moab 
was deeper, by reason of religion, than any in the supposed case. 

But Ruth’s choice teaches us that true love is supremely 
desirous of the beloved presence. That is true about human 
love, and it is true about heavenly. If we have any real love 
to God, nothing will be so sweet as to feel him near, and we 
shall never be so blessed as when we are near him. A lover 
who did not care to be with the beloved would be a strange 
monster. What of a friend of God who has no delight in 
communion ? 

It teaches us, too, that love makes light of sacrifices. 
There is a positive pleasure in showing Icve by giving up for its 
dear sake. Ruth would be glad that she had the opportunity 
of letting Naomi see how much dearer she was than any of 
the things or persons left behind. All gifts, possessions, and 
pleasures are, in love’s sight, chiefly precious because they 
may be heaped on the altar and fired by its flame. Many of 
us know that in regard to our earthly affections. Do we feel 
it in regard to our love to God in Christ? 

The Moabitess may teach us, too, the need, for noble life, 
of a strong will, which, having once rgsolved, keeps its 
resolve, whatever tempts to change. There is no need for 
violent assertion, but in this world neither man nor woman 
ean do right without invincible determination. We should 
be like the glacier which moves slowly and silently, and 
seems at rest, but presses onwards with a force which grinds 
rocks into powder. And such firmness is not opposed to 
gentleness, as Ruth shows us. Rather, one might venture to 
say that there is a real connection between gentleness and it. 
At all events, one sees women braced by love and made hero- 
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ines by their hearts. If earthly love can do that for them, 
what fixed resolve and unconquerable tenacity of. purpose 
should heavenly love produce in us! 

We may gather another lesson; namely, that religion 
heightens and hallows family love. There must have been 
many a tender hour of motherly care and daughterly observ. 
ance during the ten years of Naomi’s stay in Moab, before 
the strong bond which knit these two together was twisted. 
But the strongest strand in it was the common faith in 
Israel’s God. Probably Ruth would have followed Orpah, if 
she had not begun to have desires to hide under the shadow 
of Jehovah’s wing (Ruth 2:12). The best cement of family 
love isa common trust in God, Where husband and wife, 
parent or child, are divided in respect of that deepest thing, 
all manner of disintegrating influences will creep into the 
crack, and often will end by producing alienation, Water 
trickles into the smallest crevice of a rock, and when frost 
comes it becomes ice, and when thaw comes a piece of the 
stone is thrown off. So by slow degrees slight causes of 
divergence may end in a great rending, unless there is the 
warmth of a common religion which will keep off the frost. 

Ruth was led to love Naomi’s God by her love to Naomi. 
A true Christian should draw those whom he is knit to by 
family ties to Christ. But, alas! sometimes the last people to 
be attracted to him by his professed disciples are those who 
know them best in the privacy of home. 

We have said little about Naomi, but a word or two must 
be devoted to her character. We may safely infer, from the 
fact of Ruth’s clinging to her, that she had been a loving 
mother and a true missionary of Jehovah. She fulfilled 
Israel’s function of witnessing for God among the Gentiles, 
She was unselfish in her attempts to send Orpah and Ruth 
back, and love which could thus strive to rob itself of its best 
comforters for their sakes was love indeed. She had a share 
of womanly tact, and could maneuver to gain her ends, not 
with dishonorable tricks, but with feminine shrewdness, 
But beyond all these traits she had a deep ever-present sense 
of God’s providence, and was truly devout. Her religion did 
not make her insensible of her losses, as is shown by her 
pathetic frequent references in the story to “the dead.” But 
her sorrows did not make her forget God. Her outbursts of 
grief on her first return to Bethlehem, which is so true to 
nature, has, indeed, a tone almost of murmuring. “The 
Almighty hath dealt very bitterly with me” comes perilously 
near complaint, if it does not reach it. What a pang of 
remembering happier things sobs in “I went out full”! 
What desolation in the sense that she had come back 
“ empty ” ! 

She stands on a lower level of apprehension of the 
purpose of affliction than we are blessed with, when she 
regards her losses as God’s “testifying” against her. To her, 
sorrow was punishment, and implied previous sin. She took 
the same place as Job’s friends, and in so far she was wrong. 
But she saw God’s hand in all that had befallen her, and, 
though the return to the scenes of her vanished happiness 
made the scarcely skinned-over wounds burst out, and im- 
parted a tinge of bitterness to her words, she held fast by her 
faith in God, and, when prosperity shone again, she was 
ready to revive in its beams, and to see the past in a truer 
light. The sad woman who called herself Mara, and almost 
complained of the providence in which she firmly believed, 
saw the same providence in Ruth’s gleaning in the field of 

Boaz, and was ready with her thanksgivings, as she had been 
with her complaints: “ Blessed be he of the Lord, who hath 
not left off his kindness to the living and to the dead” (Ruth 
2: 20). 

Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 


KY 
Teaching Points 


By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 


MONG the recorded sweetnesses of human affection for 
thousands of years, Ruth’s cleaving to Naomi stands 
pre-eminent. It shows us, as Browning says, how “ love is 
the only good in the world.” We do not wonder that the Lord 
Jesus chose to put such a woman into the line of which he 
himself was to be born. 

Of the many exquisitely beautiful things that might be 
illustrated by the decision of Ruth, we will study her as a 
natural development of love in life. 

She followed her heart’s best instincts. She loved Naomi. 
She did not question what was popular in her world, nor 
what was seemingly profitable. ‘She accepted humble service 
among strange people. Since she loved, she served. 

She was quick and firm in her decision, whole-souled in her 
devotion. No action of her sister discouraged, no hesitation 
of her mother hindered her. in the face of obstacles and 
discouragements, she gave herself unreservedly to her heart’s 
love. 

Following love, she found home, food, fame, and a power 
that has wrought for sweetness and beauty of life more than 
three millenia already. 


Some say that knowledge is power. Yes, but love is far 
























































































































































































































more so. When Christ would lift up a world, he does not do 
it through knowledge, but through love. He is lifted up. 
That the true order is, love first in order to knowledge and 
growth afterwards, is seen in the fact that every child brings 
into the world a great wealth of love. It develops nothing 
else for months. But having developed this in itself and all 
the home, knowledge is developed, and by means of it. 

In the utterest heathenism, God finds those who by love are 
drawn to him. Job was not of the chosen nation, nor was 
Melchisedek. 

In her great grief, Naomi fell into much wrong theology. 
She charged all her sorrows upon God (v.21). Jesus taught 
better theology (John 9:3). Probably it was Naomi’s grief 
that developed Ruth’s love. So that in her sorrow she was 
doing more good than she could have done by a life of joy. 
University Park, Colo. 


RKYY 
Teaching Hints 
By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 


N THE story of Rath and Naomi we have set forth in 
the most charming way the ideal conduct of two women 
who sustained the relationship of mother-in-law and daughter- 
in-law to each other. See to it that the class has a good idea 
of the facts of the lesson (use the map). Call attention to the 
fact that this beautiful action of Ruth’s took place centuries 
before the advent of Christ, showing that it is possible to 
live up to the highest ideal even under very adverse circum- 
stances. We never have a right to excuse ourselves by saying 
that we are hemmed in by difficulties, It is always possible 
for us to do our duty, no matter where we are, or how we are 
placed. 

In looking at the story, we see two young women whose 
actions differ very materially. Each of them makes a choice, 
and on that one choice depends their whole future life. 
Orpah chose to remain with her people, and her whole 
future life was determined by that one act. We hear no 
mbre of her, and the probability is that she remained an 
idolater all the rest of her days, and that in spite of the 
opportunity for better things that was presented to her. 
Ruth, on the other hand, made her choice, and she reaped 
the advantage of it all her days. If we may so say, on one 
act of will, which took less than one second to put forth, all 
their future lives depended. Ruth went to Bethlehem, and 
there married, and in due time became one of the ancestors 
of our blessed Lord. Whatever of blessing for time and for 
eternity came to her, came because of that one right choice. 

This shows us what a solemn thing a choice is. It proves 
to us how much of good or of evil may result from one act of 
the will. Naturally we are tempted to think little of these 
choices, which are so easily made. Because they take so 
little time, we feel as though they were not of much impor- 
tance, But the Bible does not teach so. It teaches that 
choices are most important things, and that we should be 
most careful what choices we make. In his solemn appeal to 
Israel, Joshua bids them choose whom they will serve, and 
tells them that his mind is made up, and that he will serve 
the Lord (Josh. 24: 15). So in that most solemn assembly 
at Mt. Carmel, Elijah appeals to halting Israel to choose 
whom they will serve (1 Kings 18: 21). All of the appeals 
of the Word are to the will, and it is this that God wants to 
reach and influence. We see this same thing in all our 
human relationships. What is all the excitement about elec- 
tion times, and what do all the public meetings and addresses 
and newspaper appeals mean? They mean that men are try- 
ing to make their fellow-men choose that which they think 
of the most importance. They want men to choose the can- 
didate whom they nominate. To this end herculean exer- 
tione are put forth, and much money is spent. The will is 
what the politicians are aiming at, for on that depends all 
In fact, all business aims to reach the choice of the 
purchaser, and, until that is done, no real business has been 
transacted. Men know this well, and govern their lives accord- 
ingly. But the same is true in religion, and this it is that 
makes choices so important. In Sloane's “ Life of Napoleon” 
we read that to that unique man was once offered the po- 
sition of officer in the Turkish artillery. This he chose to 
decline. Just suppose that he had chosen to accept it! On 
that choice really depended the destinies of Europe. Napo- 
leon as Turkish officer might have carried the Turkish power 
to Vienna, and even to Paris. 

Years ago, to two men whom I knew came the opportunity 
of choice. Both were drinkers, and both ungodly. Both 
were talented, and had large opportunities for usefulness. 
Both were about the same age. The one chose the fear of 
God, and ceased his sins; the other definitely declined to 
accept the mandate of duty, though he acknowledged it in so 
many words. The one is now filling a 
sphere of usefulness, and, humanly speaking, has many 
He met 
with an accident in the streets, and, owing to his drinking 
habits, was not able to recover from the consequences, 
Really, on that choice depended, not ouly his eternal life, but 


action. 


Time went on. 


years of useful life before him. The other is dead. 
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his earthly life. He knew it not, but on that day he so 
chose as to shorten his life and to govern his eternal destiny. 
This will show how important these choices are, and prove 
that no choice is an immaterial thing. All choices are 
solemn, and for them all we need divine guidance. The 
choice of a business, the selection of a partner, the choice of 
a school to which to send our children, the association with 
companions, the acceptance of a partner for life,—all these 
are momentous matters, not to be lightly decided upon. 

But of all our choices the most important is that which 
pertains to our spiritual life. In reality this choice deter- 
mines many others. If this be wrong, all is wrong. If this 
be right, all else will come right in due time. This right 
choice should be made early in life. How early? Well, in 
your case, to-day. To-morrow is not yours, and may never 
be. But to-day is yours, and for to-day you have the prom- 
ises, and now you have the power. ‘Choose you this day 
whom ye will serve.” ‘‘ To-day if ye will hear his voice, 
harden not yotr hearts.” Remember that it is perfectly pos- 
sible that your whole life may turn on your choice to-day, 
and that even. your eternity may depend on how you choose 
on this Sunday. 

Zermatt, Switzerland. 


ALYY 
Hints for the Intermediate Teacher 
By Faith Latimer 


HE scholars should read all the Book of Ruth, but 
with to-day’s lesson the leading incidenfts of the story 

must be given. Who wrote the story? We only know that 
some inspired pen gave the exquisite pictures. When was 
the story written? We cannot tell the exact date, or when 
the events occurred. But it was in the time when there 
were judges over Israel, and perhaps in the days of Gideon. 

Years of Famine.—A family of Bethlehem had a farm, per- 
haps not a large one, and the family was smal|,—father, mother, 
and two sickly sons. They were trying times; for bands of 
robbers from other parts of the country seized their scant 
crops, and left them in want, and the sons could do little to 
cultivate their fields or to defend their home. After many 
an anxious talk, with anxiety and fear ahd, no doubt, earnest 
prayer, the father, Elimelech, and Naomi, the mother, de- 
cided to leave their home, and go to a more southern land. 
The meaning of Elimelech is ‘‘ My God is king,” and Naomi, 
whose life was all in keeping with her name, “ The lovabie, 
pleasant.” They knew the sacrifice they made in leaving 
the land of Israel, where God promised to keep his own; but 
they hoped for peace and food, and better health for their sons, 

The Land of Moab.—Leaving Bethlehem, they went to- 
wards the land of Moab. From their home they had often 
looked far to the southeast, and in the distance, beyond the 
Dead Sea, they saw the mountains of Moab. Beyond those 
mountains they knew there were rich green fields, fruitful 
lands, and there they decided to go. It was a long journey, 
four or five days to go southward along the shore of the Dead 
Sea, around the southern end of it, and thus into the heathen 
land of Moab. (Use map.) , 

Ten Years.—Here they lived in Moab. We do not read of 
harvests and prosperity whilethe sons grew older and stronger; 
but Elimelech died, and Naomi and the sons were left. No 
doubt the widowed mother had many a smothered heartache 
when both of her sons married young women of that land; 
but we are sure Naomi, the lovable, became a true mother 
to the young wives, wise and pleasant in al] her ways. Sorrow 
came often to her in Moab, for the sons died also; and, lonely 
and heartsick, Naomi longed for her own people and her 
home land. 

Three Widows.—The next picture in the story is of three 
women talking and weeping. Naomi had somehow heard 
that peace and plenty had again come to Bethlehem, perhaps 
after the victory of the judge who had conquered the Midian- 
ites. Who was he? Naomi resolved to leave the three 
graves, and travel back over the same road she came ten 
years before with husband and sons. The two young widows 
started to go with her part of the way on her lonely journey. 
At the place where they must part they stopped. Naomi 
gave her parting prayer, and kissed them farewell, bidding 
each return to her mother. They cried aloud, and said 
no, they would return with her, and they wept again. At 
last, Orpah kissed Naomi for the last time, turned away, and 
started towards her home. Ruth stood still. Naomi feared 
lest Ruth might some time regret her choice, and Naomi said, 
“ Thy sister in law is gone back unto her people, and unto her 
god: return thou.” 

Ruth’s Resolve.—All the verses might easily be committed 
to memory, but, most of all, the reply of Ruth should be 
learned and often repeated by the scholars in concert. The 
god of Moab could not detain her nor win her to them, since 
she had learned from Naomi of the God of Israel, and had 
seen her loving, self-denying life. Ruth would not forsake 
the mother of her husband, nor leave her to go alone on that 
She would be to her 
a loving daughter for a luetime,and had resolved to cast her 


perilous journey or to a desolate home. 
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lot for life and death with the people of God. Do you think 
she was wise? 

To Bethlehem.—With weary, tear-worn eyes they came to 
Bethlehem. Naomi was remembered; old friends came to 
greet her, and to see the young stranger with her. As they 
spoke the old familiar name, she said, “ Call me Mara [which 
means “ bitter]: for the Almighty hath dealt very bitterly 
with me.” Mother and daughter went to the old home. It 
was spring-time; barley, the common bread for the poor, was 
ripe, and ready for harvesting. Naomi knew that in all 
Judea the poor and stranger were welcome to the glean- 
ings of the field, left on purpose for them. Ruth resolved to 
work for the support of Naomi and herself,—for her daily 
life was true to her resolve on the way to Bethlehem. 

Ruth’s Reward.—There was in Bethlehem a rich man 
named Boaz, He was generous and gracious to all. He 
greeted his reapers with words of kind blessing as they worked 
in his field, and with respect they answered him, “The Lord 
bless thee.” It was in his field Ruth went to glean. He had 
heard the story of her coming to Bethlehem; he cared for 
her, and said, “ A full reward be given thee of the Lord, the 
God of Israel, under whose wings thou art come to trust.” 
Boaz was a distant relative of Elimelech, the proper one to 
care for his interests and property. He became the husband 
of Ruth, and Naomi had ever a happy home. When a little 
child was given, Naomi held it in her arms, and, with songs 
of thanksgiving and prayer, took it to her loving heart, 
Light and joy smiled once more in her sorrow-worn face, 
Ruth was rewarded, for her name and story became immor- 
tal. Her child became the grandfather of David, and from 
David the king came the promised Messiah, at whose birth 
angels sang over the fields of Bethlehem, where Ruth lived 
under the shadowing care of the God of Israel, whom she 
chose, and in whom she trusted. 

Louisville, Ky. 


RSS 
Hints for the Primary Teacher 


By Julia E. Peck 


ERE is a picture of some reapers in a field cutting bar- 

ley. One man, you see, is stooping to drink water 

out of a bottle made of the skin of some animal, and one is 

driving oxen. (The children continue the description of the 

picture.) Close behind the reapers follow women and chil- 

dren, gathering all that the reapers let fall. Ruth is among 
them, a stranger here, and far from home. 

This is to be a story of “a giving up,” and soon you will 
hear why Ruth was among the poor gleaners,—who work in 
this way to get food,—when she might have been among her 
friends at home. 

These barley-fields you see in the picture are in Bethle- 
hem. You have heard of Bethlehem before, and remember 
that it is the place where —— We marked Bethlehem on our 
map with a star, to remind us ef the visit of Let us 
make the map all over again. 

The teacher outlines Palestine on the blackboard, drawing 
only the star to mark Bethlehem. 

Our story to-day begins, “long before the Christ child 
came.” Yet here were shepherds guarding their sheep from 
wolves and bears on these hills, just as those other shepherds 
were doing long afterward, when they heard the angels sing- 
ing. Tell me of their song. On the plains below were the 
same fields. Ruth had gleaned there ever so iong before. 

We must leave this star on our map to remind us of the 
Christ child, but we will make some green lines to stand for 
the barley-fields, to remind us of the Bible story about Ruth, 
who toiled there all day to get food. 

If you had been there that day, you would have seen that 
the reapers were very kind to Ruth, allowing her to drink 
cool water out of their curious skin bottles, and letting fall, 
on purpose, a quantity of barley, so that she might have a 
large bundle to take home. 

Ruth was a long way from her own home. Bethlehem 
was a strange place to her, though it might not seem so 
strange to us, we have heard such beautiful stories of all 
that happened there; but, of course, Ruth had never heard 
these things, for these wonders were yet to come. Ruth’s 
home had been over here (adding Moab to the map of Pales- 
tine), and you can all help in telling the beginning of this story, 
because it begins While the Midianites were making 
trouble here, and spoiling all these beautiful fields you see in 
the picture,—you heard about this last Sunday,—tell of the 
troubles But do not quite yet,—tell of Gideon's help. 

The children will remember that the Midianites fed their 
camels in the cornfields of the Israelites, and drove them to 
dens and caves in the mountains, 

To escape this trouble and danger, Naomi, her husband 
and two sons, moved over here (pointing to Moab on the map). 

After speaking of Naomi’s loss, and of the relationship 
among the three women: Naomi wanted to go back to her 
old home in Bethlehem, to be comforted in her sorrow. We 
think this was after the time when Gideon and his army 
You may tell this story (referring to last Sunday’s lesson), on 
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purpose to show us that Bethlehem would be a safe place now 
for Naomi. 

Moab had not been a good place for Naomi to live, because 
the people there worshiped —— (Show here the picture of an 
idol.) Ruth and Orpah had beén taught by their fathers and 
mothers to pray to an idol named Chemosh ; Naomi taught 
them to pray to —— 

When the sad parting time came, Orpah felt badly to say 
“ good-by,” but turned back to her home and to her god 
Chemosh. Ruth refused to say “good-by,” even when Naomi 
said to her (quote verse 15 of our text). Ruth said 
(quote here and teach the golden text). 

Ruth loved Naomi, and was 80 unselfish that she gave up 
her home, her people, and her god. Our God took care of 
her, as he takes care of all who give up self for others. 

We cannot hear the end of this long story to-day, but in 
time we shall hear of Ruth’s reward, her happy home, her 
children and grandchildren, which God gave her. God 
allows us, as he allowed Ruth, to choose how much we will 
keep for ourselves, and how much we will give up for others, 
Giving up is a very hard thing to do—you have found it so— 
just at first, but afterwards comes the reward. 

This is the smallest part of our reward: God gives us 
better treasures than those we have given up for others. Our 
greatest reward is this: God teaches us to love the giving up 
for his sake. 








Northampton, Mass. 
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Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


For the Teacher 


OR review the superintendent’s questions of the previous 
week may be used. 

1. Ruts Testep (Ruth 1 : 1-15).—What may have 
caused the famine that drove Elimelech to the land of Moab? 
(Judg. 6: 1-6.) Was Elimelech right in thus going among 
the heathen? Give reasons. What were thie fortunes of the 
family there? What probably led Naomi to return to Beth- 
lehem ? How was Orpah’s religion involved in her choice? 
Why did Naomi urge Ruth to go back with her sister ? 

2. Rurs Fairurcn (vs. 16-18).—What ties did Ruth 
break in making this decision? What hardships did she 
face? For how long? Why was it worth while? How is 
Ruth’s decision like the choice we should all make of Christ 
and his church? Why could not Ruth have served God as 
well among the Moabites? How did she get strength for this 
determination? What-in our modern living corresponds to 
Moab? What are some tests that will tell you whether you 
are more like Ruth or Orpah? 

3. Ruth REWARDED (vs. 19-22).—Why did Naomi’s ar- 
rival make such a stir? What other famous uses of the word 
Mara? (Exod. 15: 23.) For what purposes does God “ deal 
bitterly” with those that love him? When only do afilic- 
tions “testify against” the afflicted? When was the barley 
harvest? Of what merciful law for the poor did Ruth take 
advantage? (Lev. 19:9, 10.) How was Ruth’s faithfulness 
rewarded? (chaps. 2-4.) Who were among her distinguished 
descendants? (Matt. 1: 5, 6, 16.) What is the chief lesson 
you learn from her? from Naomi? Boaz? Orpah ? 


For the Superintendent 

1. Why did Naomi and her family leave Bethlehem? 2. 
In the land of Moab what befell her husband and sons? 3. 
Who were Ruth and Orpah? 4. When Naomi set out to re- 

_ turn what did Orpah do? Ruth? 5. Why did Ruth follow 

Naomi? 6. How was Ruth rewarded? 7. Who were among 
her posterity ? 

Boston, Mass. 

SOW 
Questions to be Answered in Writing 

1. Of what three women does this lessun tell? 2. What 
shows that Ruth made her choice religiously? 3. Why did 
Naomi propose that her name be changed to Mara? 4. 
Through what bitter experiences had Naomi passed? 5, 
What better experiences came in her, future ? 

S@These questions are given also in The Scholar's Magazine. 
They occupy a full page opposite the lesson to which they refer, and 
blank space is allowed on that page for the written answers. Send 


fot free specimen copy to John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By H. B. Tristram, D.D., LL.D., F.R.S. 


" EHOLD, tHy Sister 1x Law 1s Gone Back unto 

HER PeorLe.”—An intense attachment to the native 
soil is a marked characteristic of all Eastern people. It is 
scarcely less marked in the inhabitant of western Asia than 
it isin China. The Scripture student, as well as the arche- 
ologist, owes much to this local attachment. To this we owe 
the conservation of local traditions, names, and customs, 


which would otherwise have been utterly lost. The poorer 
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and the less attractive the region, the stronger is the affection 
with which it is regarded by its children. Patriotism is not 
so much of the nation as of the tribe. The Jehalin of the 
wilderness of Judea, the Azazimih of the “ great and terrible 
wilderness,” love their arid wadys with a fervor which makes 
them jealous of every visitor, as though he must of necessity 
covet their land. Not only for centuries, possibly for thou- 
sands of years, the same tribes have held ‘the same grounds, 
A Bedwy or a fellah may leave home to gain money, for a 
while, even for years, but he will never abandon the fixed 
purpose of returning in old age. The resolution of Ruth was 
to an Oriental a tremendous wrench. Though the hills of 
Moab could be seen from the slopes of Bethlehem, the ban- 
ishment was complete. * 

“THey CAME To BetHLeHEeM.”—Though within sight, 
the journey from Moab to Ruth’s new home was a long and 
tedious one. The deep ravine of the Dead Sea intervened, 
and the two lone women would have to tramp over the high- 
lands of Moab, till, after two or three days’ journey, they 
descended into 
the Arabah, and 
for two more 
weary days skirt 
the desolate 
thores of the sea, 
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gedi, after climb- 
ing which 
’ other day’s jour- 
ney would bring 
them to Bethle- 
hem. This is still 
the ordinary road 
by which the na- 
tives pass to and 
fro between Moab 
and Jerusalem, 
and we see that 
there continued 
to be friendly in- 
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the fact of Davi 

The Moabite stone. : . y ; ring 
sending his pa- 


rents and family to the care of the king of Moab, for safety 
from the enmity of Saul. The language, also, of Moab, as 
we now know by the Moabite stone, was identical with the 
Hebrew. 

“THe BreGInninc oF BARLEY HARvest.”—In ordinary 
seasons, this, at Bethlehem, would be about the third week in 
April, though in the warmer valleys and by the Jordan the 
barley ripens in the beginning of March. 
vest is generally a month later. 


The College, Durham, England. 


The wheat har- 
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By the Rev. William Ewing 


“ ENTREAT ME NOT TO LEAVE THEE,” Erc.—Great care 
was exercised in receiving either man or woman into the 
religious community of Israel, to see that they were not 
influenced by fear, or by the hope of riches or advancement. 
It is quite common now for man or woman in the Orient to 
change religion, in order to be able to marry according to 
inclination; but if this reason were discovered by the 
authorities in Israel, it was fatal to the hopes of the would-be 
proselyte. Ruth was accepted as a type of purity in motive, 
as is shown by the quotation, from this narrative, of these 
words as describing the true proselyte: ‘“ When she saw that 
she was stedfastly minded to go with her, she left speaking 
unto her.” The position of the unmarried woman in the East 
is most unenviable. If unmarried after the age of twenty, it 
is reckoned to her as a disgrace. Fathers will often resort to 
strange devices to have their daughters spared this shame, 
for it attaches, not only to the maiden herself, but to the 
family as well. It is only in the house of her husband that 
a woman can find honorable rest and content. There she 
may earn the respect and enjoy the protection of her com- 
panion. This hope, apparently, Ruth was willing to forgo, 
from love of Naomi. Her husband had broken the law 
of Israel in marrying her, a Moabitess, and this in exile, 
She might hardly expect such a breach to be made again, in 
the midst of the land. She deserves, therefore, full credit 
for the sacrifice she made, even if in the gnd a happier lot 
was hers. 

“Tuey Two WENT UNTIL THEY CAME TO BETHLEHEM.” 
—Coming over the Jordan probably near Beth-Hoglah, now 
‘Ain Hajaleh, they would pass through the sand hills, solitary 
by day, haunts of jackal, hyena, and leopard by night, out 
into the open plain, covered, doubtless, then as now, in large 
part, by a thin, crackling, salty crust, with Jericho, at the base 
of the dark hills, waving its inviting green to the nor. hwest, 
the Dead Sea stretching its gleaming »urface away into ever- 
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lastitig mists to southward. Behind them lay the frowning 
brows of the land of Moab, and before them rose the forbid- 
ding heights of the Judean wilderness, beyond which lay the 
sweet village of Naomi’s youth, whither they journeyed. 
Entering a deep ravine near by El-Muntor, and following its 
windings, they would issue on a wide, barren plain; then, 
over rolling hills, they would descend into the savage gorge 
of Wady en-Nar, the lower reaches of the Kedron valley, 
here called “ Valley of Fire.” Crossing it a little above 
where the convent of Mar Saba now clings to the rocks like 
an eagle’s eyrie, and following the path to the southwest, 
they would gradually pass from the desert and enter the fer- 
tile fields of Bethlehem. The reception given to Naomi was 
such as I have seen, in the towns of Galilee, given to long- 
absent ones. The people are easily moved by grief or joy, 
and on the occasion of such a return I have seen the road 
lined with excited friends, often bearing flowers, with every 
demonstration of joy, to bid the wanderer welcome home. 

“Naomi,” “ Mara.”—“ Naomi” is a name of happy omen, 
and is very common in Palestine to-day,—“ The pleasant 
one.” “ Bitter” is the lot of her in any land whose children 
are cut off, especially so in the Orient, where this is regarded 
as evidence of God's dirpleasure. 

Edgbaston, Birmingham, England. 


KAY 
Blackboard Hints 
By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 
[ FIDELITY 10 NAOMI. 
| yey ADOPTION OF ISRAEL. 
RUTH IGNORANCE OF THE FUTURE. 
| TRUST IN GOD. 


| HAPPINESS. 





| SHE FOLLOWED GOD'S WAY. 


GOD'S TRAINING-SCHOOL. 








ORROW. ONOR. 

EPARATION, APPINESS 
ERVICE. ELPFULNESS 
UBMISSION. EAVEN 





| “What I do thou knowest not now, but —”’ 
Ribs 


Trenton, N. J. 
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Hints for Lesson-Hymns 


** People of the living God.” 
“ When my final farewell to the world.” 
“My Jesus, I love thee.’ 

“ And must I part with all I have.” 

* Blest be the tie that binds.” 

“ How sweet, how heavenly, is the sight.” 
“ Tenderly the Shepherd.” 

“ When we reach our home.’ 


KSA 
Sociological Notes 


’ 


By President Robert Ellis Thompson, S.T.D. 


FPNHE Book of Ruth gives us one of the few glimpses we 

have of peaceful relations between Israel and its neigh- 
bors. The Moabites, as descendants of Lot, were the acknowl- 
edged kindred of Israel, and the latter were forbidden to 
molest them while on their way to the conquest of Palestine. 
But Moab had not responded to this generosity. She had 
taken advantage of the divisions and feebleness of Israel to 
extend her power over the tribes east of the Jordan for some 
twenty years. Thiscontact of the two peoples led to a greater 
freedom of intercourse, and to Moab this Jewish family take 
their way for a refuge in hard times. While resident there, 
they seem to have concurred in the worship of Chemosh, the 
god of Moab. Since Jehovah, their own God, had refused to 
allow them to extend his power over them, it was not unnatural 
for them to assume that he was not the regnant deity of the 
Jand. They had the ideas of their time,—in other words, as 
to the relation of religion with nationality. So when Ruth 
resolves to make her home with Naomi among the Jews, she 
turns her back on Chemosh: “ Thy people shall be my peo- 
ple, and thy God my God.” Each deity among the Shemites 
was supposed to have a definite area as the seat of his author- 
ity, and to abstain from interference with the area possessed 
by other deities. So Jonah tried to escape from Jehovah by 
sailing away to Tarshish. Even the worshipers of the true 


God were disposed thus to set bounds to his power and 
activity. 

The repurchase of the field (comp. Lev. 25 : 25) was based 
on the idea thut family was the unit in Jewish history. Its 




































































































































































































































lands were its inalienable endowment, which passed intact 
from one generation to another. Even if a part of them were 
pledged for a loan, the kinsfolk were not to wait the year of 
jubilee for its restoration, They were to redeem it, that the 
family might have the only means of livelihood possible in 
that age. The law did not say that the widow went with the 
land, but it bound the next of kin to take her to wife. Both 
duties arose out of the situation indicated, and, to escape the 
second, the kinsman transfers all his claims to Boaz. 
Philadelphia, 


KY 
Illustrative Applications 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


RPAH kissed her mother in law ; but Ruth clave unto her 
(v.14). To have a part with the Lord’s people, you 
mut join yourself to the Lord’s people. It is not enough to 
send « barrel of apples or a load of wood to the minister. 
That is all very well in its way; it goes to show your kindly 
spirit, and your general interest in the minister and the cause 
he stands for; but it doesn’t in itself make you a Christian. 
xf you would get a share with the people of God, you must 
decide once for all to be one with the people of God. You 
must not be contented with saying kindly words to them or 
about them, or in making little gifts or larger ones for their 
benefit. You must just be one of them and stick to them. 
You must quit Moab and set your face Israel-ward, 

Whither thou goest, I will go; ... thy people shall be my peo- 
ple, and thy God my God: ... the Lord do so to me, and more 
also, if aught but death part thee and me (vs. 16,17). To join 
the Lord’ people includes the idea of being one of the Lord’s 
people. And to be one of the Lord’s people is to accept the 
lot of the Lord’s people for always and in all things. Ruth, 
rather than Orpah or Sapphira, is to be our pattern in sharing 
with the people of God, It is not enough to go to the borders 
of our land and then kiss the Zionward traveler good-by 
Nor is it sufficient to put part of our possessions into the 
common stock, and hold back the rest. Unless we are wholly 
the Lord’s, there is not enough of us in the Lord’s service to 
be of any particular account. A Moabite can join Israel, but 
not without quitting Moab, and accepting the lot of the 
Israelite. 

When they were come to Beth-lehem, . . . all the city was moved 
about them (v.19). A new comer into the fold of the Good 
Shepherd never fails of a welcome from the rest of the flock. 
We have the best of reasons for believing that even the angels 
in heaven rejoice over one repentant sinner, one willing- 
hearted refugee from Moab, and that for the time being that 
one convert centers more of angelic interest than any ninety 
and nine of those who were safe before. And so it is in the 
church assembly below. Every loving follower of Jesus has 
his heart gladdened by the sight of one new convert standing, 
or kneeling, before God in the presence of the congregation, 
to confess faith in the only Saviour, and to promise unfailing 
allegiance to him. Have you had that welcome yourself? 
If not, why not? If you have had it, see to it that you don’t 
fail in extending it to others, 

The Almighty hath dealt very bitterly with me. . 
Almighty hath afflicted me (vs, 20, 21). 
loveth he chasteneth,” 
lation.” 


. The 
“Whom the Lord 
“In the world ye shall have tribu- 
Whoever comes into the circle of the Lord’s loved 
ones, must expect to have things look dark to him at times. 
The Lord’s ways are not as our ways. What the Lord does 
we know not now; but we shall know hereafter. Just as sure!y 
as we cast in our lot with the people of God, and receive a 
greeting from them, just so surely must we look for oppress- 
ing and saddening surroundings and experiences; and just 
so surely shall we be tempted to question and distrust the 
loving care and tenderness of our God, when we have no reason 
to do so. 

And they came to Beth-lehem in the beginning of barley harvest 
(v. 22). “All things work together for good to them that 
lcve God.” Trials and joys have alike their part in the plan 
of God in behalf of those who are dear to him. And his 
providences are so arrenged that they could not be bettered 
for the truest weliare of tho-e who trust him. There does 
net seem to have been any planning on Naomi’s and Ruth’s 
part to reach Bethlehem “in the beginning of barley har- 
vest.” But everything for their future seems to have hinged 
on the fact of their reaching there—empty-handed and sad 
hearted—at just that time of the year. If Elimelech or 
Chilion bad ie{t “a handsome property” to Naomi or Ruth, 
the widows would probably have continued to live in Moab; 
or if they had moved over to Bethlehem they would have 
set up a separate establishment, and future generations would 
not have been likely to know anything about them. But it 
was because those destitute and disconsolate women came into 
Bethlehem weeping, and bad no property to “support” them, 
only the Lord’s arm to lean on, that Ruth started out into the 
barley field to glean a scanty living for herself and mother- 
in-law. And because all this “happened”—in the Lord's 
plan—in just this way Rath the widowed Moabitess came to 
be the anvestress of David and of David's Greater Son, and 
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stepped into history and immortal fame; and on this account 
you and I and millions of others hold her in loving reverence, 
and are making her life and character a lesson for our good and 
the good of others, to-day. Doesn’t the Lord know what is 
best for his dear ones? Ought we to have any farther doubt 
on this point? 

Philadelphia. 
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Lesson Summary 


AOMI’S decision to return from Moab to Bethlehem 

produced a crisis in the experiences of Ruth and Orpah. 

Moab was their native land, Its ‘people weré their people, 

and its gods their gods. The bonds which bound them to 

Naomi, their husbands who were her sons, had been sundered 
by death. 

The bond of personal affection did bring both Orpah and 
Ruth part way with Naomi on her homeward journey, and in 
due time the point of separation was reached. That was the 
crisis, the moment of decision, and there the lives of the two 
sisters-in-law diverged. One went back to an impenetrable 
obscurity, the other went on to an illustrious fame. 

Why these differing decisions? Naomi recognizes that 
Orpeh was swayed by the claims of “her people” and “ her 
gods.” But Ruth chose Naomi’s people and Naomi’s God. 
Presumably both young women had heard the same truths 
about the people and the God of Israel, but they did not 
respond alike. Thus, from the same surroundings and influ- 
ences, some turn to the blackness of darkness, and some to 
everlasting blessedness. 

a 


Added Points 


To love the good is not enough. To so love it that the old 
evil is abandoned, and that onecleaves with undying tenacity 
to the good, is essential to truly godly living. 

A true consecration will not waver under searching tests. 
Inducements to apostasy will but develop the greater stedfast- 
ness of mind. 

Much lamentation endangers a trustful submission. 

Times seemingly determined by accident often prove the 
chosen times of a favoring Providence. 

True friendship is the strongest human bond. 














Recent Books on the Sunday-School.* 


HE appearance of a really helpful manual for Sun- 
day-school teachers or superintendents is a note- 
worthy event. Some help—admirable, as far as it goes, 
—is given by each of the great denominations to its 
toilers in the Sunday-school field; but the help is so 
scanty, in proportion to the need, that the schools are 
coming more and more to depend upon undenomina- 
tional sources of encouragement and instruction. Of the 
five books on the Sunday-school which now appear for 
consideration, not one is written by a denominational 
leader, or published by a denominational house. 

In Ways of Working, the Rev. Dr. Schauffler has given 
us the ripe results of his experience as a superintendent 
and a teacher of teachers. He takes up the various 
phases of a superintendent’s work, and shows what con- 
stitutes success, how success is often lost, and how it may 
be won. The chapters that deal with the work of the 
teacher, the librarian, and the chorister, are written from 
the superintendent’s view-point, and, with the two chap- 
ters on primary-class work by Mrs. S. W. Clark, will be 
helpful to the superintendent who proposes to superin- 
tend and improve every department of his school. The 
material is arranged in brief sections. Most of Dr, 
Schauffler’s suggestions are calculated for Sunday-schools 
in the city, though he has endeavored, with partial suc- 
cess, to adapt them to the use of workers in smal! schools, 

The subject of blackboard teaching, briefly touched 
upon in Dr. Schauffler’s book, is treated at length in 
Pictured Truth, by the Rev. R. F. Y. Pierce, a success- 





* Ways of Working; Or, Helpful Hints for Sunday-school Officers 
and Teachers. By A. F. Schauffler, D.D. 12mo, pp. 212. Boston : 
W. A. Wilde & Co. $1. 

Pictured Truth : A Handbook of Blackboard and Object Lessons. 
by the Rev. Robert F. Y. Pierce. — pp. 208. New York and 
Chicago : Fleming H. Revell Co. $1.25 

The Complete Normal Manual for Bible Students and Sunday- 
school Workers. By W. J Semelroth. 8vo, pp. viii, 184. St. Louis: 
International Publishing Co. 75 cents. 


The Sunday-school Teachers’ Normal Course. By George W. Pease. 
First Year. 16mo, paper, pp. 157. New York and Chicago : Fleming H. 
Revell Co. 2 cenis. 


The Teacher and the Class: A Symposium on Sunday-school Teach- 
: Fleming H. Rev 


ing. 16mo, pp. 180. New York and © ell Co. 
A cents. 
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ful workman in this difficult and somewhat esoteric 
department of the superintendent’s work. Numerous 
illustrations of pictorial blackboard work on lessons from 
the Bible are given, with acrostics, temperance lessons, 
review and Christmas exercises, and illustrated sermons 
to children. If the superintendent is to be expected to 
reproduce these somewhat elaborate pictures, the excel- 
lent introductory hints on drawing should have been 
given with much greater fulness. Any superintendent, 
however, who desires to learn how to use the blackboard, 
and who is more anxious to teach than to win credit as 
an artist, will find this book a valuable storehouse of 
suggestions. 

Of the three books for the use of the teacher, the largest 
and most pretentious is Mr. Semelroth’s Complete Normal 
Manual. The page is large, and the typography and 
binding leave little to desire. The book undertakes to 
provide a complete normal course for Bible students and 
Sunday-school workers, “embracing the entire scope ot 
the Bible three times.”” Each book is analyzed, the 
analysis usually consisting of a series of catch-phrases, 
with little attempt at a logical unfolding of the thought. 
The historical lessons contain much valuable informa- 
tion of the sort usually found in normal manuals and 
popular Bible cyclopedias. The excellent compendium 
of the history of the English Bible is marred by some 
misleading errors about the manuscripts, which betray 
the limitations of the author’s information. The critical 
position of the book is solidly conservative. Usher’s 
chronology is followed without question, though it re- 
quires Egypt to be founded “about 2300 B.C.” The 
concluding lessons on Sunday-school work give a series 
of pictures of the work in various phases, and some of 
them would be of great help to any teacher. The les- 
sons on organized Sunday-school work show Mr. Semel- 
roth’s familiarity with the field. As a repository of 
information, the book will be of value to many Bible 
students; as a normal text-book for the Sunday-school 
teacher it cannot be wholly commended. 

Mr. Pease’s modest pamphlet is prepared with a care- 
ful study of the needs of a Sunday-school normal class, 
The larger part is occupied with an outline of Old and 
New Testament history, carefully compiled from the 
surface of the Bible record, and following Usher’s chro- 
nology without question. Preceding these are several 
lessons on Bible geography; and the book concludes 
with nine lessons on child nature, questioning, and illus- 
tration. The treatment of child nature is full, logical, 
and with evident use of the best modern authorities. 
Questions are appended to each lesson. 

The Teacher and the Class is a series of nine papers on 
the Sunday-school teacher’s work in and out of school, 
by Dr. J. R. Miller, Dr. James Stalker, Bishop Vincent, 
Sarah G. Stock, Dr. R. F. Horton, Ralph Wells, the 
late Rev. H. S. B. Yates, the Rev. W. D. Mackeuzie, 
and Dean Farrar, Each of these writes with a loving 
interest in his subject, and each adds something of stimu- 
lus or suggestion for the teacher who will read and learn, 
The book would make an admirable gift to a teacher, 
and might be included with great profit in a teacher’s 
reading course, but it is hardly systematic enough to 
do duty as a normal manual. 
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The Armenian Crisis in Turkey: The Massacre of 1894, its 
Antecedents and Significance. By Frederick Davis Greene, 
M.A., for several yeirs a resident in Armenia. (12mo, 
illustrated, pp.180. New York: G. P. Putnam’sSons. $1.) 


The horrors of Bulgaria have been more than repeated 
in Armenia, showing the incompetence of any Moslem 
government to secure mercy and justice to a Christian 
people subject to it. Mr. Greene writes from first-hand 
observation of Turkish rule, and collects from the 
authentic sources the story of the dreadful massacer of 
Sassoun and its district. He describes briefly the 
Armenian people, their history and present condition; 
and he brings home to Christendom its duty to defend 
against such horrors the oldest of the Christian nations, 
our kinsmen in the Aryan stock, and a people singularly 
inoffensive in themselves. 


OS 


The Children, the Church, and the Communion. By Charles Cuth- 
bert Hall, D.D., pastor of the First Presbyteri n Church, 


Brooklyn. (16mo. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
75 cents.) 


This little book contains two sermons preached by Dr. 
Hall to the children of his church, It is described by 
the author, on the titlepage, as “two simple messages 
to children, from one who loves them, and who wants 
them to love the house of God and the table of Christ.” 
These discourses, like others of Dr. Hall’s, are tender, 
and rich in spiritual suggestion, 
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A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 154,000 copies. Advertisers are free to 
examine the subscription list at any time. The 
advertising rate is £0 cents per line for one or 
more insertions, with discount of 10 per cent on 
an advance order of 1000 or more lines, or for a 
space of not [ess than one inch each issue for a 
year. An advertiser agreeing to take a certain 
uniform amount of space (not less than three 
inches) in each issue for a year, may have such a 
position in the paper, regularly, as he may choose, 
so far as it will not conflict with earlier contracts 
with other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ 
idea of the general make-up of the advertising 
pages. All advertising, however, conditioned on 
an appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of 20 per cent upon the regular rates. 
For Terms of Subscription, see fourteenth page. 








For ‘a nerve tonic use Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. Dr. H: M. Harlow, Augusta, 
Me., says: “I regard it as one of the best 
remedies in all cases in which the system re- 
quires an acid and anervetonic. I have used 
it freely with most excellent results.” 
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Don’t worry yourself and don't worry the 
baby; avoid both unpleasant conditions ity giving 
the child pure, digestible food. Don t use solid pen ~ 
raiions. Jnfant Heaith is a valuable pampbiet for 
mothers. Sead your address to the New York Con- 
densed Milk Company, New York. 


WORLD WIDE 
---ENDEAVOR 


Story of the 
Young People’s Society 
Christian Endeavor 
From the Beginning and in All Lands 
By Rev. Francis BE. Clark, D.D. 


With Words of Greeting by Rev. Russell H. Conwell, 
Rev. Theodore L. Cuyler, Rev. M. Rhodes, Rev. Da- 
vid J. Burrell, Rev. B. B. Tyler, Rev. J. F. Cowan, 
Rev. W. H. McMillan, Rev. J. K. McLean, Rev. F. B. | 
Meyer (London), Rev. Theodore Monod (Paris), Count 
A. Bernstroff (Berlin). 


Story of the Y. P. 8. C. E., its birth, life, and prog- 
tess. A hhiatory of the most wonderful Christian 
organization, its prominent members and organizers, 
early meé@tings and conventions at Saratoga, Chicago, 
Philadelphia, St. Louis, Minneapolis, New York, Mon- 
trea!, Cleveland, and Boston, 

A complete history of Christian Endeavor in foreign 
lands. This magnificent work has no competitor. 
640 extra large pages. 

----600 engravings 

Scenes, views of convention buildings and tents, 
churches, street seenes, flags, banners, emblems, 


scenes in foreign lands, and fac-similes of many special 
mementoes, 














Never such a chance offered as 
in the sale of this wonderful 


AGENTS 
WANTED [tie grandest book of 


the greatest orgauization. Send for circulars 
and extra liberal terms. 


GILLESPIE, METZGAR, & KELLEY, 
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639 N. Broad St., Dept. J, Phila., Pa. 
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The Guernsey Series 


50 Books (For S.S. Library). 12mo. (7% 
<5¥einches.) ag cents per copy. Postage, ad- 
ditional, 8 cents per copy. By the go, $11.25. 

Bound in vellum cloth, with new ink side and 
back stamp, and title in gold. Flexibly sewn 
with linen thread in same style as higher priced 
books. 272 pages to 528 pages, with an average 
of 346 pages to each book. 

4g D>ample copy sent on receipt of 33 cents. 
Send for a list of the books. 


NEW BOOKS 
THOSE MIDSUMMER PAIRIES 


By author of * Little Lady of Lavender.’’ 
12mMo, 352 pages, rg illustrations. Sent by 
mail for $1. 
MATOUCHON 
By Annie Maria Barnes. 
11 illustrations. 
HU PERO 
y Helen B. Williams. 12mg, 292 pages, 
3 lbasteations. Sent by mail Yor 85 cents. 
DOROTHY AND HER SHIPS 
By Mary Hubbard Howell. 


r2M0, 316 pages, 
Sent by mail for $1. 


12M0, 203 


pages, illustrated. Sent by mail for 75 cents. | 


The American Sunday-School Union { | 
1122 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 
111 Fifth Avenue, New York 


~~.’ ee Pe  teterstt tet tt 











~ A “Belected As 

sortment"’ of our 

choice booklets 

will be sent toany 

address on receipt of 2% cents, or one copy of all the 

booklets we publish for 50 cents (works of the best 

authors). Have you read “ The Need of the Hour"? 

“The Greatest Need of the Church” * (77,000 sold.) 

“The Filling of the Holy Ghost"? “Cripple Tom" ? 

(4th edition.) These bookle's should be read by every 

Christian in the land. One each of the above are in- 
cluded in our “ Selection.” 


GOSPEL TRACT DEPOT, 77 Bible House, N.Y. 


Saml. B. Garrigues 112 Chestnut St.. Phila.. 


Rudyard Kipling, 
F. Hopkinson Smith, 
Marion Crawford, 


and many others, 


volume of the magazine. 


year, from the beginning of Prof. Sloane's great 
literature,’ magnificently illustrated. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE 


has secured all serial rights for America and England in 


‘* Sir George Tressady,’”’ the New Novel by 
MRS. HUMPHRY WARD 


The famous author of «Robert Elsmere,’’ «: Marcella,’’ etc. 
It begins in November, and will be the great magazine sensation of the coming year. 
Besides this THE CENTURY will have 
THE BEST WORK OF 
George Kennan, 
W. D. Howells, 
Henry M. Stanley, 


Whatever magazines you take, don't miss THE CENTURY. 
great historical serial, superbly illustrated, begins in November the story of 


‘*NAPOLEON I., EMPEROR OF THE FRENCH.” 
November will be an “Anniversary Number," celebrating the beginning .of the fifty-first 

It will be a superb issue. 

can have a year's subscription beginning with November, 1895, and a// the numbers of the past 


Subscriptions received by all dealers and the publishers. 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


Mark Twain, 
Captain Mahan, 
Dr. Albert Shaw, 


Prof. Sloane's 


Price, $4.a year. For $5 new subscribers 


Life of Napoleon, ‘a masterpiece of historical 





Old Dutch and Flemish Masters. 

Exquisite engravings by Timothy Cole, with text 
by Professor John C. Van Dyke and by the engraver. 
Super-royal octavo, 192 pages, $7.50. Two limited 
editions ; particulars on request. 


The Second Jungle Book. 

* By Rudyard Kipling. Containing his new Jungle 
Stories, several of which are here printed for the first 
time, 8vo, 350 pages, illustrated, $1.50. 


Kitwyk Stories. 
Delighttul stories of village life in Holland, by Anna 
Eichberg King. 8vo, 320 pages, $1.50. 


A Madeira Party. 

By Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, author of ‘‘ Character- 
istics,’’ etc. Two stories of the days of our fathers. 
Unique leather binding, size 5x3, 165 pages, $1.00. 


Washington in Lincoln’s Time. 

By Noah Brooks. Recollections and characteristic 
stories of Lincoln and other statesmen and politicians 
in the days of the Civil War. 12mo, 328 pages, $1.25. 


Notes of a Professional Exile. 

By E.S. Nadal. Passing impressions of people as 
seen at Homburg. Leather binding, 54%4x3, 164 pages, 
$1.00, 


Mary Ronald’s Century Cook Book. 
A new cook book with many novel. features, in- 
cluding 150 photographic reproductions of dishes 
described in its pages. New England Kitchen by 
Susan Coolidge. 8vo, in special bindings, 600 pages, 


$2.00. 
"NEW BOOKS FOR 


Jack Ballister’s Fortunes. 

By Howard Pyle, author of ‘‘ Men of Iron,’ etc 
With fifteen full-page illustrations by the author 
8vo, 420 pages, $2.00. 


Chris and the Wonderful Lamp. 
By Albert Stearns. One of the most popular 
serials ever printed in St. Nicnowras. Richly illus- 


trated, 8vo, 253 pages. $1.50. 


The Brownies Through the Union. 

A new Brownie book by Palmer Cox, full of pic- 
tures, and amusing to young and old. Quarto, boards, 
144 pages, $1.50. 


St. Nicholas Bound Volumes. 


The numbers for the past year in two richly bound 
parts. Large 8vo, 1,000 pages, 1,000 pictures, $4.00. 


Sénya Kovalévsky. 

The authorized American edition of the biography 
of aremarkable woman. 8vo, $1.50. ‘‘ A volume of 
extraordinary interest,’’ writes Mr. Gladstone. 


THE CENTURY CO.’S NEW BOOKS 


READY IN OCTOBER AND NOVEMBER 


RECENTLY ISSUED. 


The above are for sale by booksellers everywhere, or copies will be sent, postpaid, on 
receipt of price by the publishers, The Century Co., Union Square, New York. 


Electricity for Everybody, 

A work covering the whole field of electricity, and 
written in a popular style to explain it in all its 
branches to the unscientific public. By Philip Atkisi- 
son, 12Mo0, 240 pages, 100 illustrations, $1.50. 


Life in the Tuileries under the Second 

Empire. 

By ‘Anna L. Bicknell, who for nine years resided in 

the Tuileries with a family of the Court of Napoleon. 
8vo, 279 pages, richly illustrated, $2.25. 


Municipal Government in Continental 
Europe. 

By Dr. Albert Shaw. An invaluable aid to all who 
are interested in municipal reform. Uniform with Dr. 
Shaw's work on the government of English cities, re- 
cently issued by The Century Co. 8vo, s00 pages, 
$2.00. 


Rivalries of Long and Short Codiac. 

Stories by George Wharton Edwards, author of 
*“ Thumb-Nail Sketches,”’ et Leather binding, 
544x3, 156 pages, illustrated, $1 00. 


Personal Memoirs of U. S. Grant. 

A new and beautiful library edition of the most 
famous biography of modern times, revised by Colonel 
Frederick tie printed from new plates, with 
many new illustrations. Large 8vo, two volumes, 
1,000 pages, cloth, $5.00; half morocco, $10.00 ; three- 
quarter levant, $15.00. 


The Illustration of Books. 

A suggestive handbook’ by Joseph Pennell, the 
well-known artist and illustrator. 182 pages, cloth, 
$1.00. 


BOYS AND GIRLS 


A Boy of the First Empire. 

By Elbridge S. Brooks, author of ‘‘ The Century 
Book for Young Americans,’’ etc. A _ story-life of 
Napoleon for young folks. 323 pages, illus., $1.50. 


Hero Tales from American History. 

By Theodore Roosevelt and Henry Cabot Lodge 
Descriptions of famous battles, with short lives of 
Daniel Boone, Davy Crockett, and others. 12mo, 
illustrated, 335 pages, $1.50. 


The Horse Fair. . 


By James Baldwin. Stories of horses of mythology 
and history. 8vo, 418 pages, illustrated, $1.50. 


The Second Jungle Book. 
3y Rudyard Kipling. See above. 


An Errant Wooing. 

The latest novel by Mrs. Burton Harrison. A de- 
lightful handbook of travel in the Mediterranean. 
Beautifully illustrated, r2zmo, 258 pages, $1.50. 





alone, pre-eminent in England and America. 
girls,—"' the mother's best friend.” 


SERIAL STORIES BY 
J. T. Trowbridge 
W. O. Stoddard 
Sarah Orne Jewett 


$1,000 in Prizes 


to 
of 








erything f nd nook Fey ms. “All books, 
v ing for Sunday-schools. ¥ tue. ks, 
as helps, maps, etc., at shortest Botice. | 





ST. NICHOLAS For YOUNG FOLKS 


CONDUCTED BY MARY MAPEs DODGE, 

“ The king of all publications for boys and girls'’ has a great program for 1896. 
NICHOLAS has now consolidated with itself all other leading children's magazines. 
It is full of delight and instruction for boys and 
Few cultivated homes are now without it: 
portant features in the coming year are the following : 


LETTERS TO A BOY 
By Robert Louis Stevenson 


Delightful letters from Samoa, written by the famous novelist to his boy friends in England. 


promised for the new volume. 
all subscribers and readers not over 16 years 
age. 


THE CENTURY CO., UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 


ST. 
It stands 


Among its im- 


STORIES BY 
Rudyard Kipling 
Mrs. Burton Harrison 
And &ll the Leading Writers 


Competition open 


Price, $3 a year. Published by 











A Chicego 


STEPS INTO JOURNALISM ,(3, chicrge 


tical instruction on how to enter literary work. A 
book werth many dollars to «very new writer, 229 | 


puges, $1.25. EDWIN L. SHUMAN, Evansion, 111. 





SUNDAY-SCHOOL BOOKS, 


See our approved list. Over 600 vol- 
umes. Sen! stamp and address. 
GOODENOUGH 


WOGLOM Co,, 
122 Nassau Street, N. Y. 
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Rev. Dr. J. R. Miller’s 


BOOKS 


SILENT TIMES. 
A book to help in reading the Bible into life. 
16mo, cloth, white back, gilt top, $1; white 
and gold, full gilt, $1.25; levant morocco, 
$2.50. 
MAKING THE MOST OF LIFE. 
A book to stimulate the reader to earnest and 
worthy living. 16mo, cleth, white back, gilt 
top, $1; white and gold, fulb gilt, $1.25; 
levant morocco, $2.50 
THE EVERY DAY OF LIFE. 
Dedicated to those who want to grow better 
r6mo, cloth, white back, gilt top, $1; white 
and gold, full gilt, 1.25; levant morocco, 
$2.50 
GLIMPSES THROUGH LIFE’S WINDOWS. 


Selections from Dr. Miller's writings, arranged 





by Evalena |. Fryer itme, ornamental 
binding, with portrait, 75 cents 
THE BUILDING OF CHARACTER. 
6mo, cloth, white back, gilt top, §:; white 
and gold, gilt edges, $1.25; levant morocco, 
$2.50 
*DR. MILLER’S YEAR BOOK. 
A message for each day in the year, 
16mo, ornamental binding, gilt top, $1.25; 
flexible levant, full gilt, $2.50 
* THE HIDDEN LIFE. ° 
16mo, unique binding, gilt top, 75 cents. 
BOOKLETS 


GIRLS: FAULTS AND IDEALS. 


Ornamental white binding, 35 cents. 


YOUNG MEN: FAULTS AND IDEALS. 


Ornamental white binding, 45 cents. 


SECRETS OF HAPPY HOME LIFE. 


Ornamental white binding, 35 cents. 


* THE BLESSING OF CHEERFULNESS. 


Ornamental white binding, 35 cents 


* New volumes this season, 


For sale by all booksellers. 
Catalogs sent free upon application. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
New York and Boston. 
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A New Work by Dr. Geikie 
---for Ministers and Teachers 


THE APOSTLES: Their Lives and Let« 
ters. By Rev. Cunntnouam Gerkir, D.D., 













author of “ Hours with the Bible,”’ etc. Two 
vols. With index and illustrations. Cloth, 
gilt. Price, $3. 


An attempt to give realistic atmosphere to the 
writings of the New Testament only adds to their 
spiritual effect and their power of inspiration in 
human character. Dr. Geikie understands this, 
and the good that his “‘ Hours with the Bible’’ 
must have done is beyond our computation, 

Sent, by post, /ree, on receipt of $3. Ready 
Jor delivery October 5. 


JAMES POTT & CO., Publishers 
114 Fifth Avenue, New York 











Valuable Books for 
the Sunday -school Library 


Christian Beck's Grandson 
By Mrs. M. FE. Ireland, §1, 
The School on Lunenburg Heath 
By Mrs. M. E. Ireland, 00 cents. 
Adolph's Victories . 
By Mrs. M. FE. Ireland, §1. 
Ninito, A Story of the Bible in Mexico 
. By A. M. Barnes. 90 cents. 
How A-Chon-Ho-Ah Found the Light 
By A. M. Barnes. $1.25, 
Send for our catalog of carefully selected Sunday- 
school books and terms. 
Presbyterian Committee of Publication 
Richmond, Va. 


OXFORD MAPS — 


By Prof. H. S. Osborn, LL.D. 


Palestine, Egypt, Western ‘These cover all bibil- 

Asia, St. Paul’s Travels. ca! geography. 

“The best this side of the Atlantic.”—The Sunday 
School Times. 

Commendations and descriptive circulars sent on 
application to 


Oxford Map Publishers, Oxford, Ohio 


‘*GENUINE OXFORD ’’ TEACHERS’ BIBLES 
With New Helps, Maps, 
and Illustrations 
The Most Complete Biblical 
Compilation of the Nine-~ 
teenth Century. 
Containing many new features 
not found in other Teachers’ 
Bibles. At prices from $1.50 to 
.00. Send for Catalog. 





Thomas Nelson & Sous, 33 East 17th 6t..N.¥. 
» CENTS, with this offer, brings you on trial 18 
u weeks, THE PATHFINDER, that successful 
world’s review for busy people. Fresh ever 
week from the nation's capital. Condensed, classified, 
comprehensive, non-partisan, patriotic, entertaining, 
and, above all, CLEAN. Here is one real, live news- 
paper that you can safely place before your boys and 
girls. $i a year. Special rates to church and Sunday 
school officers, Write, 
THE PATHFINDER, Washington, D. C 
Ward & Drummond 
Sunday-school books and 
supplies a specialty. 
164 Pifth Avenue, N..Y. City 


‘* The Choice of an Occupation,” 
Abd illustrated book, gives valuable hints of how to 
succeed in life, sent for 5 twu-centstamps, FowLer & 
WELL, phrenologists, 27 Kast 2ist St.. New York. 


Ask your Stationer for them 
( BOSTON LINEN, 
The Leading |) BOSTON BOND, 
Writing Papers | and BUNKER HILL 


Complete samples for 4 cents, if not obtain- 
able throuch your dealer. 
Samuel Ward Company, 
49 and 5) Franklin street, Boston, Mass. 
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EVERY 


unday 
School 
Librarian 


and.... 


Sunday-school Worker 


should send a postal card for 


: 
3 
! 
! 


is 


; our beautifully illustrated cata- 
"8 logte of eleven of the finest 
library books issued this season. 


A-postal card will bring it. 
- W.A, Wilde & Co. 
25 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. ; 
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Specimen etc. 


Webster’s sent on app! cation.” 
International 
“Tage” Dictionary 


BECAUSE 


@ 


WEBSTER'S 
INTERNATIONAL 
DICTIONARY 


wanted. 


Words are given their cor- 
rect alphabetical piuces,exch 
beginning a paragraph. 9 


The pronunciation is shown by the ordinary dia- 
critically marked letters used in the schoolbooks. 


it is easy to trace the growth of a word. 


The etymologies are full, and the different mean-4 
ings are given in the order of their development. 


{t is easy to learn what a word means. 
H 9 GeGnitions fic ya =e. and full, and 


*e*e) 





G. & C. MERRIAM CO.,, Publishers, 
Springfield, Mass., U.S.A. 








—ABSOLUTELY— 

FRE IB ne mt 4th Qr.’95 FRE E 
To every Sabbata-school teacher or officer, not now 
usiny)it, who will send name and address to 
T. B. Arnold, (04-10) Franklin St., Chieage, M1. 


The Man who Spoiled the Music 
By Rev. Mark Guy PRARSE. Arrange’l as a Ser- 
vice of Song for Temperance Societies, young Peo- 
ple’s Meetings, etc, Price, 12cts, each ; $1.20 per dozen. 


Missionary Song Service 
with Responsive Scripture Readings. 5 cts. each; 
50 cts. per dozen, by mall ; #4 per 100, not prepaid. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN Co. 
76 East 9th St., New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 








Our Autumn Reunion 


A service of song and recitation for Ratiy 
Day. Price, 5 cents each, or 52 cents per 


dozen, by mail. : 
). J. HOOD m0 Wentoage. St., 


1024 Arch *t., 
Philadelphia, 
New Harvest Exercise 
The Rainbow's Promised Light, by Marion 
West, with music. Many others equally good, 5 cents 








each, Harvest Recitations, 15 cents. arvest Con- 
cert k, 50 cents. Send for catalog. 
HENRY D. NOYES & CO., Boston, Mass. 
Contains the last song of Philip Phillips—SAgBaTa 
AYMAS, a 64-page book of exceptionally good music for 
Lae Ss. Brand Y. P. society. 8 


Send 10c, for sagephe one. 
Your money back if not satisfied, Price, $10 per 100, 
by express, not prepaid. Gro, F. Roscne & Co., 
Chicago : 40 W. Madison St.; New York: 44 E. 23d St. 





OCTAVO MUSIC 
For use in churches, choirs, and fr special occasions. 


Complete lists furnished free, on application. THe 
Joun Cavacn Co., Cincinnati, New York, Chicago. 





] ANDALL’S EASY ANTHEMS. Vol. 1., % 

P »., $3 per doz. Sample, 15 cents, postpaid. 
Betue Chimes for Sunday-schools, 9% pp. Sample, 10 
cts. R. H. Randall, pub., 324 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


AUENTS WANTED—MEN and WOMEN 
@g-Any wide-awake man or woman can carn 6100.00 a 
month (and more) NEY AROI the famous new book 
By Rev, Francis E. Clark, 
Pres't United Soc. Christian Ei 
wer book. 820 costly engravings, « 
and entertainment, and the hing @ ; s 
nt has sold 800, another 882, and others from 
to 1 copies @ month: all are making money. 8000 
more mts wanted. Now is the time to work for the holidays. 
7’ Distance no hindrance. for we Pay , Give at, 
ium Copies, Pree Outfit, Extra Terms, and Exclusive Ter- 


re . W for terms and specimen engravi: (free) to 
7 D. WORTHINGTON a co., H Conn. 


$5. Printing Press 
Print your own cards &c 
18. Press for circularsor 
smpall newspaper. Cata- 
logue free, presses, type 
from 


per. carc &c. 
Y & GO. Meriden, Cons 





Young or old 
have fun and 
make money 
printing 
others, 





for 
Type- 
setting easy by 
Jull printed 
| inatructions, 






quaker 





THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Great Special Offer! 


Limited to October 31 


Thousands of doctors, lawyers, clergymen, business men, teachers, scholars, and parents, as well as thou- 
sands of other readers of this paper, have requested us to make a special offer, for a limited time, on 
our great standard dictionary and oneyehepestio of the world’s know! - We have de- 
cided to do so simply as a means of advertising this great storehouse of information. We de notexpect to 
make money by this offer, asthe very low priceand extremely | beral terms offered but little more than 
pays for paper, printing,and binding; but the tremendous amount of talk created will help to advertise this most 
modern and up-to-date home reference Mbrary. Believing the readers of this paper to be 
well meaning and trustworthy, we do not hesitate in placing before them the greatest bargain ever 
offered, and on such easy terms that any one who can afford an investment of 7 cemts per day can 
take advantage of it. 


Adopted as a text-book by many schools and colleges ! 


No business or professional man, housewife, teacher, student, young or old, prosperous or otherwise, or 
any One else who wishes to keep abreast of the times, or who is interested in the laudable enterprise of 
self-education, can afford to allow this rare opportunity to pass by without very careful investigation. Un- 





The new, and entirely up to the times, 


Encyclopedic Dictionary 


the regular price of which is from $42 te $70, is now offered all readers of this paper for the insignificant 
sum of 7 eemts per day. in monthly payments of $2 each, until the sum of $16 is paid. This is but little 
more than one-third the regular price of the four magniticent volumes as represented in the picture, This 
greatest of all dictionaries and encyclopedias was edited by such world-renowned scholars as 


Dr. Robt. Hunter, A.M., F.G,S., Professors Huxley, Morris, Kerrtage, Estoclet, Williams, etc., 
assisted by scofes of other specialists in various branches of knowledge. 


Over $750,000 required to produce this Magnificent Monument of Education 


It in a Complete Dictionary of the English language. Every word is exhaustively treated as to its 
origin, history, development, etymology , pronunciation, and various other meanings. 

Itiaathorough En 4a of anatomy, botany, chemistry, zooloyy, geology, art, music, agricul- 
ture, physics, philosovhy, mechanics, history, mythology, biblical knowledge, etc. 


It isaSuperb Li- 
brary + sub 
stantially bound, 
printed from new 
plates, in large, clear 
type, on heavy white 
paper, and illustrated 
with thousands of new 
pictures made espe- 
cially for this work. 


It is better than 
all other diction- 
aries, because the lat- 
est edition of Worces- 
ter contains but 116,000 
words and 2,126 pages ; 
thelatest Webster con- 
tains but 140,000 words 
and 2,011 pages; the 
' Standard contains but 
a little over 200,000 
words and 2,318 pages ; 
and even The Century 
contains but 225,000 
words, and selis for 
$60 to $100. Encyclo- 
pediasof various kinds 

sel) for £50 10 $200. This 

ce ENCYCLO- 
SPxDIC Dic. 
a5 TION ARY,conatain- 
ing 5,257 pages, over 
3,000 illustrations, 
bound in four han- 
some volumes, has 
over 250,009 words, 50,- 
000 encyclopedic su 
jects, and is sold o 
such easy terms every- 
body can buy it with- 
out finan incon- 
venience. 



































The above illustration isan exact repfoduction of the iouur magnificent volumeso’ 
TRY ENCYCLOPADIC DICTIONARY. hey are bound in rich silk cloth, with gil 
back stamp, handsomely ¢mbossed : ides, and marbled edres. Each volume 9 
inches wide, 114% inches long, 3 iuches thick. Contains 5,357 pages, 3,000 illustra- 
tions, Weight, about 40 pounds. 


Accepted authority wherever the English language is spoken 


DON’T FORGET 


This special offer holds good for a short time only. The price will be gradually 
fe to #70 


increased until it reaches per set,and no discounts will then be allowed. It is not for sele 


in bookstores, and can only be obta:ned from us or our authorized representatives. 





What Good Judges Say about the Work 


I prise highly The Encyclopedic Dictionary for 
the number of words it contains.for accuracy of defini- 
tions, for fulness of iliustrations, and for encyclo- 
pedic com prehensiveness. 

Bishop Samuel Fallows, Chicago, Tl. 

Has many distinctive claims to superiority. Such 
a@ work has long been needed by the business man, the 
active student, andin the hone circle.— Philadelphia 
Inqutrer. 


The Encyclopedic Dictionary opens the dictionary 
war which may involve the ( entury, the Stanuard, 
and the International.—New York World. 


Webster, Worcester, Century, or Standard For the 
busy lawyer who wants to know things quickly, no 
better reference book could be had. 
Benjamin F. Hughes, 

. Attorney and ex-State Senator, Philadelphia. 
I have examined The Encyclopedic Dictionary, 
ahd am much pleased with it. It is valuable as a 
dictionary and as a work of reference. It is copious 
and yet concise. In all respects it is a work that 
every student should possess. George T. Werts, 

Governor State of New Jersey. 


I have Webster, Worcester, and the Century, and 
for encyclopedias I have the Britannica and Apple- 
ton’s. It is but simple truth to say that The Encyclo- 
pedic Dictionary isa magnificent substitute for all of 
them, J. H. Atwood, Attorney, Leavenworth, Kan. 


Satisfaction guaranteed, or money refunded if books are returned’ within ten days 
CAUTION How to Get this Great Work 


Prank &. Cright, Pres. Send #2 by post-office order, express order, or check, 
Syasteat Suassensag 60>. mentioning this paper, and the entire four handsome 
volumes will be forwarded. Every month there 
after send $2, in the same manner, until the sum of 816 
is paid. Understand, the whole set of 4 volumes 
is sent when the first $2 is paid; thus you have the 
use of them while paying the balance at the rate of 
7 cemts per day. A!l freight or express charges 
must be paid by purchaser. We refer to any com- 
mercial agency, or any bank in Philadelphia. 
one wishing to pay cash for the complete set, may 
deduct 10 per cent, and send #14.40, This allowance is 
practically the cost of keeping the account if pur- 
chased on easy terms. AGENTS WANTED. 


Mention The Sunday School Times. 


Sear Sir: 

In reply te your request, ee hereby cer- 
tify that the Syndicate Publishing bompany of Phile- 
Gelpnia, Pennsylvania, ©. 8. &., are the exclusive 
ané only authorised American publishers of THE 
ENCYCLOPAEDIC DICTIONARY.* ir edition has been 
corrected and revise to Gate for the benefit of 
tne American People. It has our full approval and 
endorsement. ether work claiming to be revised 
Pith Ate title slightly changed, ts not authorized 
er recognised by us or by aany of the editers whose 
eames are used. 

Purchasers should always eee that the name of 
the Syndicate Publishing Company is on the on 
t - Me ether work has our secogn 
a THE CanSBLJ PUBLISH? co. 


Pamphlet of 80 specimen pages free on receipt of 6 cents to pay postage 


SYNDICATE PUBLISHING CO., 234 S. 8th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








Byington’s Chart of Jewish National History 


To accompany the study of Old Testament history, begun in July in connection with 













the International Sunday-school lessons, the publishers of The Sunday School Times an- 


nounce this valuable and unique lesson help. 


Pett 


It is a handsome wall chart in five colors, measuring 63% feet, printed on a fine 
grade of heavy map paper, and mounted on a wooden roller. The chart has been prepared 
by the Rev. E. H. Byington, of Brooklyn, after careful collaboration with prominent au- 
thorities on Old Testament history. In order to bring it within the’reach of Sunday-schools 


and Bible students generally, the chart will be shipped, postpaid, to any address, for $1.00. 


— Puede 
POPOL LOLOL AL LAD hd ele? 


f 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 1031 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








derstand, this great work embodies all the features of a complete dictionary, and a thorough encyclopedia. ; 
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Educational 


The Bible 
Students’ 
Reading 
Guild 


A four years’ course of reading 
covering the whole Bible in four 
great subjects : 

The Life of Christ, The Founding of the 

Christian Church, The Foreshadowings 

of the Christ ( Old. Testament History and 

Prophecy), and Old Testament Literature. 
. Subject for 1895-96: ‘“‘ The Found- 
ing of the Christian Church.” Work 
begins in October. Send for an- 
nouncements and examine the 
course before planning your work 
for the year. Address, 


The American Institute 
of Sacred Literature 


William R. Harper, Principal 
HYDE PARK, CHICAGO, ILL. 





CLSC wewerrrn CLS 
: CHAUTAUQUA 


AEA KANE OA! 


(Literary and ea 
C Scientific) R Circle 
4 6A systematic course in American politics, in- 
dustry, and literature, illustrating the 
Development of National Life. 
Cc Why not ae our desultory reading 
L Chautauqua offers a practical, comprehensive 
plan. 

S ‘jonn #. vincent, Dept. 29, Buffalo, N.Y. 
CLSC xxxxxx«xxx CLSC 
Mrs. J. N. Crouse, ELIZABETH HARRISON, 

Director. Principal. 

College reopens Sept. 30. In addition to the regular 
work of the college, which includes the preparing of 
ing teachers, special instruction is given in adapting 
kindergarten principles to primary work, and in the 
right use of kindergarten materials in primary 
grades, Convocation of Mothers October 2 

CHICAGO KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE 
10 Van Buren Street Chicago 
(Stationary, Marine Urine (ie) = 
Drawing, 








THE AMERICAN YEAR 
* 
by a well-defined course for the coming winter? 
Chicago Kindergarten College 
students for kindergartners, supervisors, and train- 
23, 24, 
and 25. 
Electricity, Architectural and Mechanical D 


“TAUGHT BY MAIL. 


Engineers can qualify to obtain licenses. To enroll 





I consider The Encycloped‘c Dictionary superior to | 


Any 


only necessary know how to write. Circular 
free. State subject you wish to study. 
Schools, 


The Internat Corres, dence 
nterna UR ANTON. PAL 

















The Leading Conservatory of America 


Saher — con 












E. Tourjée. TAN oN Mass 
i) NG 
} New EN oF we So omer eg 


Frank W. Hace, Geveral Manager. 


STUD) 





PAT HOME settee: "00 
ment i n business we conch | pos tod 


ing, Forms, F r 
metic, Letter Writing, Commercial 


Arith- 





Law, 
Shorthand. etc by MATL, in a thorough, practical way. Itgives 
.a ful start inb life. Ten Years’ Suceess. References 





from every state. Cataloguefree. Trial Lesson 10 cents, 
BRYANT & STRATTON’S COLLEGE, BY MAIL 
Wo. 10 College Bidg., Buffalo, N. Y. e 
PENNINGTON (N. J.) SEMINARY 
| Convenient to New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, 
and Washington. Bothsexes. S6thyear. Healthful. 
Beautiful. 18 teachers, 12 courses. Cost moderate. 
For beautifully illustrated catalog address 
THOMAS HANLON, D.D., President. 


601 Pacific Avenue, 





French and English 


Home School for Girls. 
Opens October 7. $200 
Atlantic City, N. J. year. 


YOUNG" ""*:xN°""**"" $100 A 
MEN IN" MONTH 


W.C. HUNT, Engineer, 
BOSTON * INSTITUTE and Traim 
41 Bos 








BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
ing school. mont St., 


peste Stammerers Sse 


IVERSIDE School fer Girls, Auburndale, Mass 
14th year begins October 
Miss DELIA 





3 . 
T. SMmiTH, Principal. 


Teachers Wanted “ir°7ietis Mo vou sean 


, n - 
Earles’ Galleries ° Palins. And looking 
| No, 816 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
Pictures and picture frames. , 
A CRUISE TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 
| By specially chartered steamer “ Friesiand’’ (7,116 
tons), January 29, 1896, visiting Bermuda, Gibraltar, 
| Malaga, Granada, Alhambra, Algiers,Cairo; 10days in 
Palestine, Beyrout, Ephesus, Constantinople, Athens, 
Rome, Nice; only $550 and up, excursions, fees, etc., 
included. Send bs 
Broadway, New York 


or program 
‘Same asa Press. No Press Required. 


| F. C. CLARK, lll 
| Basbnell’s Perfect Letter-Copying Rooks win golden 





| opinions, They also make perfect copies. as very 
many thous: oplke know. Stationers sell them, 
ALVAE M’f’r, 106 S. 4th St., Phila. 
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CHENILLE TABLE COVERS 


—One Yard Square— 


in handsome desi and exquisite, 
harmonious colorings with heavy 
ball fringe. Finest quality Chenille, 
made by one of the best manufacturers 
in the country to sell for $1.25—but 
we are able to make the pric. 


68 Cents 
and pay the postage. 
STRAWBRIDGE 
& CLOTHIER, 


Dry Goods. Philadelphia. 











Looking Backward 


to the time when gloves wore out in one or 
two wearings. That’s all changed to-day—the 


**KAYSER PATENT 
FINGER-TIPPED ”* 
CASHMERE GLOVES 


wear as long at the ‘‘Tips’’ as elsewhere, 
and have a GUARANTEE in each pair. 


If not at your dealers, write to 
JULIUS KAYSER & OO., New York 


The Want 


The Hook 
3 That’ S rial 


The hook that shows isn’t so good 
as the hook that doesn’t. There’s no 
= show to the Singer Hook and Eye. 


Sold everywhere, Singer Safety Hook and 
ye Co., Grand Rapids, Mich, 


OSSFSSFSSSSSes 


Silk Thread Holders. 








hhh 










holder protects the skein from becoming 
ed or soiled until the last thread is used. ‘Ask you 
dealer for our wash silksin these new patent hol 


One Sample Skein ono sent Y postpaid j 


of five cents in Stampe, 


always buy silk in this holder. 
Brainer & Armstrong S$ 
2Ui t., New London, Conr 








Glove-Cleaner 


Cleans kid gloves by rubbing the dirt off, not in. 


. uires no moisture, no soap, nor other reparation 
h tends to injure the.kid.- At ali dealers, or sent 
a mail, postpaid, 10 cents. 


Catalog of Everything in Rubber Goods Pree. 


C. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St St., Boston. 


ee NEILLS, 


6th Avenue. 20th to Zist w York. 


Lar im Se Sy BLY aR ny Miliiner:, 
en inthe otrod States, Send for sampiesand prices. 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


Quotations of the New Testament 
from the Old. 
By FRANKLIN Jounson, D.D. 


; 


IN PRESS. 

This work in avery thorough and exhaustive 
manner treats of all the quotations made from the 
Old Testament by the writers of the New. It will 
be a standard one, will fill a place not hitherto 
fully oceupied, and will need to be in the hands of 


all our scholars and studious men. 


The History of the English Bible. 


By Prof. T. Harwoop Dr. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 280 pp. 


* Bright and animated.”’ 


PATTISON, 
$1.25. 


— Presbyterian Quarterly. 


The Parchments of the Faith. 


By Rev. Grorce E. MERRILL. 12mo, 288 
pp. $1.26. 

** Mr, Merrill’s style is pleating, and his opening 
chapter at once engages the interest of the reader, 
who finds the narrative a fascinating one to fol- 
low.”’—The Literary World. 


The Dawn of Christianity ; 


Or, Studies of the Apostolic Church. By 
Prof, Henry C. VeppEer. 16mo, 208 pp. 
90 cents. 

“ Plan well conceived. Treatment scholarly. 


valuable specimen of correci method 
day School Times. 


A 
."— The Sun- 


The Argument for Christianity. 
By Grorce C. D.D. 
480 pp. $2. 


The arguments strong and convincing.”’ 
cago Inter-Ocean. 


LORIMER, 12mo, 


—Chi- 


Quick Truths in Quaint Texts. 
By Rosert Sruart MacArravr, 
12mo, 336 pp. $1.25. 

**Grand sermons full of ringing, rousing utter- 
ances,’’—The New York Observer, 


D.D, 


The Ministry of the Spirit. 


By A. J.Gorpon, D.D. 12mo, 234 pp. $1. 


“We wish this devout and intelligent study of 
the Holy Spirit could have the wide circulation it 
deserves,”’—The Lutheran Evangclist. 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON NEW YORK © 


Books for Home Reading and Study 





How Christ Came to Church. 
The Pastor's Dream. A Spiritual Auto- 
biography. By A.J.Gorpon, D.D. 12mo, 
147 pp. 75 cents. 


The Temptation of Katharine Gray. 


By Mary Lowe Dickinson, General See- 
retary of “The King’s Daughters and 
Sons.” Ready November 15. $1.50. 


Coronation of Love. 
By Grorce Dana Toarpman, D.D. Il- 
luminated binding. Beautiful frontispiece. 
75 cents, 
An ideal presentation of the 13th chapter of 
1 Corinthians. Especially suitable for a gift book. 
Christmas Week at Bigler’s Mill. 
A Study in Black and White. By Mrs. 
D. E. W. Sprarr. Illuminated binding. 
Artistically and fully illustrated. 75 cents. 


A charming sketch of a Christmas in the Sonth, 
largely in dialect, and worthy of a place in every 
home. Like all true stories, it stirs bots laughter 
and tears, 


Spring Blossoms, 
. By Mary Lowe Dickinson. Illuminated 
binding. Illustrated. 75 cents. 


Tony : The Story of a Waif. 
By Laispetu MircHen.. liluminated 


binding. Lilustrated. 75 cents. 
‘*The most perfect and beautiful child’s book of 


the season.’’— The Christian at Work. 

Niram. 
By the author of “Tony.” Illuminated 
binding. Illustrated. 75 cents. 


Will touch a sympathetic chord in the hearts of 
many readers. 


Beautiful Joe. 
By MARSHALL SAUNDERS. 
tion. Illuminated binding. 12 illustra- 
tions. $1.25. Popular edition. Cloth 
binding. Illustrated. 60 cents, net. 


Daisy. 
A Temperance Story for Children. By the 


anthor of “ Beautiful Joe.” Illuminated 
binding. Illustrated. 75 cents. 


Holiday edi- 





AMERICAN BAPTIST PUBLICATION SOCIETY 


HICAGO ST.LOUIS DALLAS ATLANTA 


















Sterling 


Silver Inlaid 
SPOONS AND FORKS 


are guaranteed for 


TWENTY- -FIVE YEARS 


The Holmes & Edwards Silver Co., 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
















You 
Knit, 


| Ifso,ask y« asky our dealer forthe 


Glasgo Twilled Lace Thread & 





or send ten cents in stamps % 
or do land receive a sample 3 
other | spool, 500 yards, by mail. 

| You will pronounce it as § 


| thousands of other ladies § 
have, the best you have @ 
| ever used. Try it. > 
Glasgo Lace Thread Co., 

ae Conn. 


Falicy | 
; Work? | 










PEP ALT. 


The “ LINENE” are the best and most economical 


collars and cuffs worn: they are made of fine cluth, 
both sides finished alike, and, —. |, reversible, one 
collar is equal to two of any other k 

They At well, look well, and wear well. A box of ten 
collars or five ay of cuffs for twenty-five cents. 

A compte collar and pair ef cuffs by mail for six 
cents. ame style and size. Addr 





| year re state, 


‘ess, 

REVERSIBLE COLLAR COMPANY 

| 77 Franklin St., New Y ork. 24 Exchange Pl, Boston. 
DEAL SPRING BEDS. Our booklet, 
awake Facts about Sleep,” *{linst rating and desc Tib- 

| Ine them, together with an up-to-date pocket map of 

sent pont oe Tow of three tw nt stay 

13 Clay 8t., ye Ue 





“ Wide- | 


AMERICAN FIRE — 


Insurance Company. 
Office, Company’s Building, 


| 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 





CASH CAPITAL, 
Reserve for Reinsurance and all 


Pemberton | s. "Hutchinson, Charles 8. Whelen, 
Alexander Bidd! e, Féaward F. Beale, 
| John 8. Gerhard. 


Patented. AMO COMMIS) 00...0001000050000000000c00e00e 1,716, 450-47 
Salesrooms. 2 Maiden Lane (second door from Broad- | Surplus over all Liabilities.............. 178,855-75 
way,)N.Y. A complete line of Solid Silver, Novelties TOTAL ASSETS, JAN. 1, 1895. 
and plate to be seen. 
$2,395,606.22. 
THOS, *. yom TGOMERY, President, 
AS. P. "PEROT. Vice- President, 
RICHARD MARIS, Sec. and Treas. 
Each article stamped on the back WM. F. WILLIAMS, Asst. Sec. 
DIRECTORS : 
E. STERLING INLAID EH. Thos. H. Montgomery, Charles P. Perot, 
Israel Jos. E. Gillingham, 
} 


OUR ITALY~ 


Are you ailing? or have you son or deughter who 
| needs the sunshine to regain health? Good income 


and outdoor occupation among the oranges. R/VER- 
SIDE, CALIFORNTA, is the place to get all of these. 
< ‘orrespondence solicited. Reference, any of the pas- 
tors of our city. Bearing orange groves for sale. 
THos. BaKEWELL, P. O, Box 42, Riverside, Cal. 


It’s sa Good Thing 
‘*Push it Along ”’ 




















LEGA NT FLOW ERING 
BULBS. 


Bent by Mail, postpaid, at the following apecial prices: 
x named cee, different colors, fine, for "io cents, 


& Li lovely sorts, all different, ‘ 

4 “ WARCISSUS, ©“ “ 

8 JAPAN LILIES, « S « gm 6 

10 CROCUS, 56 sorts, named - “so “ 

10 FRE fine mixed sorts, io hU* 

1 BLACK C new, from Palestine, wo * 
or the whole 86 ‘Bulbs, , for 60 conte 


¥ STRA' 
QUAATAROOUS. stunt aceay 


jooming, also new Fruits, Shrubs, ete. 

Hyachi Tulips, ~Aaey- Ss Bulbs 3 _itaen 
in arcissus, and other Bu 

salened plisen PWrite foritatonce. Address 


JOHN L LEWIS Cr CHILDS, Fiona ae, Pane, Te, N.Y. 


SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominént men, 
TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 

the first order from each neighborhood 
filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
i anagency. Write at once. 


RocuesTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
No. g@ Furnace 8t..» ROCHESTER, N. A 


LAMPS \i:929-. 


1.000 
You should see theimpr te (our p 


RIETIES 
"THE MILLER” is the best lamp made 


tents) inLiamps 
Over one bundred thousand have been sold. If not for 
sale by your dealer, come to our store, or write for 
catalogue and order by mail. 


Ketablished 1944. FOWARD MILLER & CO. 


Manufacturers. § 


28 and 80 West Broadway, and 66 Park Place, New York 
2 For oes weather buya ‘‘ Miller” ‘of ienten, 














by HARTSHOR SHOE ROBE 


. 


NOTICE st re 
rl TS SY yp de LABEL 
f . o 


POT HE GENUINE 


(te 
WALL PA PER 


AMPLES FREE from the factories not controlled 
- the Wall Paper Trust, at prices fully 30 per cent 
lower than others. 











Removes the toe NO PAIN. NO 
POISON. , or sent by mail, for r5c 
by the Giant Chemical Company, Pumeeephie, 


‘Brain Workers 

Should use WINCHESTER’S Hypo- 
phosphites of Lime and Soda to keep 
the system supplied with phosphorus, | 
and thus sustain the vital force, nerve 
power, and energy. All druggists. 

| WINCHESTER & CO., New York 


corm every time. 
Sold by druggists 











Wuirtsk BLANKS, that retail at 10c., 4c. & roil. 
New LvuerTres, “SS >} ae 
EmBpossen GoLps, ** “ Zic., lic.“ 
OTHER GRADES AND BORDERS as Low. 
write for large books, 
DEALERS fy etpress.and Tika be DISCOUNT 


KAYSER & ALLMAN, 


Tue Larerst WALL Parer ConceERN IN THE U. & 
932-934 


Market Street, } 
418 Arch Street. PHILADELPHIA. 


WW LL PA PER 
“on epptication FREE 


Beautiful gold paper 5 cents per piece up. 
| Paperbangers lerne vig -* aD now feady for 
trad 


Cas. M, N. K1,22x, 1238 Filbert. Street Phila... Pa. 
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The Sunday School Times 


Philadelphia, October 5, 1895. 


Entered at the Post-office at Philadelphia as 
“second-class matter.”’ 


The regular edition this week for subscribers is more 
than 154,000 copies. 


———— 


Terms of Subscription. 


The Sunday School Times is published weekly 
at the following rates, for either old or new subscrib- 
ers. These rates include postage: 


One Copy, one year , 
One copy, five years, full paymeut in advance.. 5. 


To Ministers, Missionaries, and Theological Stu- 
dents, $1.00 a year, or $4.00 for five years, full payment 


in advance. 
SCHOOL CLUBS 


Any school or ony set of teachers, or of scholars, 
will be supplied with es many copies as may be de- 
sired, at the following yearly club rates: 

For any number of copics (more than one) mailed 
to individual addres :es, 41.00 each. 

For five or more copie4, in a package to one address, 
50 cents each. A package thus sent is addressed to 
one jerson only, and no names can be written or 
printed on the separate papers. 

The papers for a club may be ordered sent partly 
to individual addresses at $1.00 each, and partly ina 

am e to one address, at fifty cents each, whenso 

esired, 

The papers for aclub should all go to one post-office, 
although in eases where a portion of the teachers of a 
school get their mail matter from one post-office, and 
others in the same school get theirs from another, the 
papers willbe sent accordingly. Thisapplies to k- 
age clu’ s at fifty cents per COPY, to the extent that 
large packages may be divided into smaller packages 
of five or more coples each, if desired, 

Free Cupies. One free copy, additional, will be 
allowed for every ten copies paid for in a club of 
either character. The free copics for package clubs 
cannot well be sent separately, but will be included in 
the package. 

Additions may be made at. any time toa club—such 
additional subscriptions to expire at the same time 
with the club as originally ordered, and the rate to be 
the proportionate share of the yearly club rate, 

Schools that are open during only a portion of the 

err, may subscribe at club rates for such a length of 

ime as the papers may be reguired. 

Change of Address. Subscribers to whom the 
paper is mailed, separately, at the rate of $1.50 or $1.00 
& Zeer, can ha e the address changed at any time 
without charge. Members of package clubs do not 
have this privilege, but can have a copy transferred 
from a package toa separate address at the rate of one 
cent per week for the unexpired time of the subscri 
tion, when it has over six months to run. When it 
has but six months or less to run, the cost to change 
is twenty-five cents to the end of the subscription. If 
a kage club subscriber intends to change his or her 
address for a few weeks only, we will mail an extra 
copy, as long as desired, at the rate of three cents per 


eek, 

Subscribers asking to have the direction of a paper 
changed should be careful to name, not only the post- 
office to which thev wish it sent, but also the ‘one to 
which it has been sent. All addresses should include 
both county and state. 

Ifa club subscription is renewed by some other = 
son than the one who sent the previous subscription, 
such person will oblige the publishers by stating that 
the club he subscribes for takes the place of the one 
formed last YOar WY 0.0.0... ccceecceeeaseeetenrees 

The paper will not be sent to any subscriber beyond 
the time paid for, unless by s jal request. The 
papers for a club will invariably be ntinued 
attheexpiration ofthesubscription. Renewals should 
therefore be made early. 

Enongh copies of any one issue of the paper to enable 
all the teachers of a school to examine it, will be 
sent free, upon application. 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 


The Sunday School Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, oneyear, 8 shillings 
Two or more copies, one year, 6 shillings each. 
To ministers ani mi<sionaries, 

for one or more copies, 


To secure the above rates for two or more coples. 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be neat either sinwly to the individual addresses, or In 
a package to one address, whichever may be preferred 
by the subscribers. 

For Great Britain, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton, 
27 Paternoster Row, London, E. C., will receive yearly 


6 shillings each. 


or half-yearly subscriptions at the above rates, the 
paper to be mailed direct from Philadelphia to the 
subscribers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


O. Box 1550. 
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Two Mince Pies, equal to our 
Grandmother’s, from each pack- 
age of None-Such Mince Meat, 
without the worry and work. For 
sale by all Grocers. 


MERRELL-SOULE COo., 
Syracuse. N. Y, 








THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 
FAMED EVERYWHERE FOR “STYLE” 


The Stevens Cloaks 


They’re not like other cloaks—they lend the wearer a distinctive grace. With a 
Stevens Cloak you always feel well dressed. 


order Cloak business of any house in America. 


Three of our Unmatchable $7.50 Jackets. 


No. 309. 


No. 408. 


We do very much the largest mail- 


No. 313. 


No. 309. Black fancy Boucle jacket, silk serge half lined, worth $12.50, only $7.50 


No. 408. Brown mixed fancy cloth jacket ; 


a real beauty. 


Price only $7.50. 


No. 313. Extra fine heavy all-wool black Chinchilla, worth $15, only $7.s0. 
Our catalog—sent free—tells of scores of other beautiful.garments at $5 to $7.50. 






No. 319. 
No. 319. 
No. 416. Fancy Scotch brown mixed. 
No. 320. Extra fine black Beaver. 


Inlaid velvet collar. 
Very stylish. Worth $16.50, for only $10. 


Three of our Unmatchable $10 Jackets. 


No. 416. 
Rich black Boucle jacket, a beauty at $16.50. 


No. 320. 


Price only $10. 
Very nobBy, only $10. 


See our catalog for a hundred other unmatchable garments at $10 and up. 
We distribute over $1,000 annually among our customers. 


at once; or order one of, the above garments. 


wish it. 


CHAS. A. STEVENS & 





Write for our Catalog 
Money cheerfully refunded if you 
Just as our prices more than please, so do these matchless garments fit. 








BROS., 111-115 State St., Chicago 










Wooden Handle. Price 75 cents. 
Until the Christy came, bread-knives had al 

a — blade. But the wavy scalloped ed 

does 

bread as thin as old ; cuts cake without crum 


eminent authorities, constant 
model, shown above, istbe latest pattern, and 


ways been made with 


ge is so much better, 
© Work 80 much easier, that no housekeeper, having once 
tried the Christy, would go back to the old style. 


It cuts hot new 
bs, and meat without 


shreds, It was exhibited at the World’s Fair as the model bread- 
knife oftheday. Miss Corson, Mrs. Ewing, Mrs. Rorer, and other 
ly recommend them, 


Our new "9 
hasa wooden handle. 


Sold by dealerseverywhere. Sent by mail, on receipt of 75 cents, 


CHRISTY KNIFE CO., Box 4°,Fremont, O. 








‘Walter Baker & Go. Limited, | 
we 
Sw 


PURE, HICH CRADE 


COcoAs ani CHOCOLATES 


On this Continent, have received 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


from the great 
\ Industrial and Food 


EXPOSITIONS 
IN EUROPE AND AMERICA. 


In view of the 
many imitations 
of the labels and wrappers on our 
8, consumers should make eure 

at our place of manufacture, 
namely, Dorchester, Mass. 
is printed on each package. 











SOLD BY GROCERS EVERYWHERE. 


WALTER BAKER & GO. LTD. DORCHESTER, MASS. 























J J ASAAS LA 
Q Q a delicious drink in- 
e 2 stantly made from. ¢ 
8 Made 8&8 warms § 
8 ° INSTANTANEOUS ps 
rs © CHOCOLATE. ¢ 
6 In a re Perfect in flavor and # 
6 OH await y Put up inx 
re) Pe) pound and half-pound ro 
6 e ot" re 
me 5 Stephen F. Whitman % 
Q Q A. ° 
8 § sore are Philadelphia. & 

COCCCOCOOOOOCOOOOO00000000 





The School of Faith 


{From “ In Russet and Silver,” by Edmund Gosse. } 


ONG time across my path had Jain 
A far-off bar like gathering rain ; 
The sunshine beamed along my way, 
But this drew nearer day by day. 


I walked amid a laughing throng, 

I plucked the flowers, I sang my song ; 
But all the time my load of care, 

My bar of threatening cloud, was there. 


Some day, I knew, that bar must break 
In tempest, fatal for my sake ; 

And in my heart of hearts I laid 

My secret, and was sore afraid. 


And yet it caught me by surprise: 

Loud thunders pealed across the skies ; 
Ere I had time for craven fear 

The hour had struck. The end was near. 


With lips and lids set hard together, 
I sank upon the springy heather ; 
I suid farewell to pleasant things, 
And waited for the angel’s wings. 


When, oh! the marvel! through the rain 
Came odors exquisite as pain ; 

A softer warmth, like lovers’ breath, 
Danced on my cheek instead of Death. 


The birds around me sang in choirs; 
My eyes unclosed to clearer fires; 
The storm was only sent to purge 

Of cloud my sky irom verge to verge ! 


CAS 


Charity for Surmounted 
Thiags 


[From “ Searchings in the Silence,” by George 
Matheson, M.A., D.D.] 


“Take heed that ye despise not one of these 
little ones ” (Matt. 18 : 10). 


T IS not broad to despise the narrow. 
What do I mean by a man of large 
sympathies? ‘One who can advance,” 
you say. Yes; but, I think, still more, 
one who can retreat. It is a very easy 
thing to extend towards to-morrow, it is 
a very hard thing to contract towards yes- 
terday. Most of us have an impulse to go 
on, few of us have a wish to go back. 
When Paul becomes a man, he puts away 
childish toys; that is natural, that is right, 
but that 1s also simple. The arduous 
thing is to remember that the childish 
toys are not childish for children,—that 
they are the very poems of the opening 
years, Do not break the child’s image. 
It is to him no graven image; it stands 
for a higher likeness than anything in 
heaven, in earth, or sea, Has he wor- 
shiped the golden calf instead of the 
thunders of Sinai? Yes; butit is not the 
gold he worships, it is the mystery, The 
toy was once as mysterious to you as is 
the thunder now. You wondered what 
was inside of it; you broke it open to see. 
Its goid was its mystery, its glory was its 
unseenness, its brightness was its veil. 
Judge it not by its discovered delusion. 
Judge it in the light of those who have 
not yet broken’ it open, and found empti- 
sess within. ‘Take heed that ye despise 
not one of these little ones.” 

Christ of love, give me room in my heart 
for earth’s little ones. I have room for 
the heights, but not the vales, of hu- 
manity; let me descend with thee into 
the vale. I have been despising those to 
whom thou speakest in parables. Remind 
me that it is thou who speakest in para- 
bles,—that the crude image covers a faith 
divine. Forbid that I should break the 
image either by logic or laughter. If 
even thine angel-reapers feared to pluck 
up the wheat with the tares, much more 
may I. I cannot break the casket with- 
out destroying the gem. Let me touch 
the casket tenderly; it is the body of a 
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He is Coining Money 


+ BELLING 


“EASY-WASH” 


| Absolutely N 


Sample cake by mail 10 cents. 
Agents wanted e 
Sead for Price- List of Househo'd Supplics 
ROS., St. Lous, Mo. 
is paper.) 206 N. 2nd. 


Rubbing. 


Wash- Board, 


here 


soul—thy seul. Let me vaunt not my 
powers of flight before the face of my 
| walking brother; his walk is, like Enoch’s, 
a waik with thee. Let me travel by his 
sMle along the dusty way. Let me see 
with his eyes, feel with his heart, think 
with his mind. Let me speak to him 
through his own symbols, Let me appeal 
to him through his own experience. Let 
me tell him that beneath the forms his 
faith and mine are one,—the same in sub- 
stance, equal in power atid glory, When 
|I stand in the mount of thv love, the 
| height shall dissolve the difference be- 
| tween the great and the little ones. 
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with FRINK’S REFLECTORS. 
For oil, gas, electric, or com- 
bination. 

Specified by leading architects, 
and used for lighting churches 
every where. 

Book of light and estimate free 
for the asking. 


P. FRINK, 551 Pearl Pade 
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LANTERNS 
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Exhibitions 


Our 3-wick LAMP, Great 
light. Nosmoke. A lime 

that is quiet. Both lights more 
brilliant than any others, Send 
for catalog. 


C. rx MILLIGAN, 
Stereopticons 


The clergy, Sunday- 
school a nee 
the Y. M. C, Epworth 
League, Bibie clnnane, Boe. 
of Christian Endeavor.all 
use the lantern to create 
and intensify an interest 
in their work. Whydon't 
you? Write for catalog, 
FREE. Meution The Sun- 
day School Times. 


Mcintosh Battery 
and Optical Co., 
Chicago. © 


OURTTLPLOPTICON NS 
ANO GIL LANTERNS 


HAVE No EQUAL VIEWS OF ALL 
SUBJECTS. LOWEST PRICES. 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
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4 When you SEE this i ? 
- LOOK ! vertisement write to us at > 
3 onee for our noe 1896 queer 2 
of pianos and organs (just pu 
@ lished), the handsomest catal or musionl instra- 3 
@ mentsin the world, specially designed for Cornish ry 
é & Co. by arenowned artist. A charming Souvenir, illustrated 
4 in colors, FREE. The manufacturers of the world-famed 3 
$ CORNISH PIANOS and ORGANS hve, determined > 
@ matchiess instruments into every part of the civilized world * 
@ where not already sold, and with that end in view beg leave to e 
@ submit the following offer—the most liberal ever made—for the te 
°s consideration of the American public, who always appreciate ae 
o* genuine bargain, and know a good thing when they see it. os 
$ »sFPIANOS FROM $160 3 
PIANO OFFER.— For a limited period only we will sell one of our first-class Cornish U: “ifn, te 
Pianos, in elegant rosewood finished case, full size, 734 octaves, 4 ft. 4 in. high, 2 ft, 3 in. dee My aby) * 
wide; weight, boxed, 0 Ibs.; ivory and ebony keys; all metel parts of action electroplated; At > 
with our new scale and action, and with our t ine or ianissimo-pedal three in all; perfect in a 
touch, and durability ; warranted for a full ears; retail price, $400, our price toall, gee ? 
cash. 'A fall musical outfit present reune thevery piano. Handsome silk scarf, £ 
upholstered stool, and the noted Cornish Self- Instruction Book REE. Pianos and 3 ext —} «* 
on 30 days’ trial. Safe deliver 57 Ruaraniess. Cornish o ssold uponeéasy © 
instalment plans to suit all purchasers. When it ‘oe not convenient topay all cash,weare @ 
willing to sell on monthly instalments. An experience of 31 years, coupled with qmple Peel .? 
enablesus to make better terms than any house in America, and we are the only firm of aetual a 
manufacturers who are selling exclusively direct to the people ween t terms of a a 4 
wholesale cost. There are mony tempting offers made by irresponsible advertisers that are never 
carried out, but this o'd- —— ber > and reliable firm carry out their contracts to the yt letter. ? 
REFERENCES.— Wri diny. We refer to the First National Bank in our ci re we 


deposit thousands of pt 4 ovey day ( ome and, wha! 
w 


purchasers all yer =~) world who are using the Ccrnish pianos 


and organs sa torily. 
Cornish’s New ae prog < A Catalog is now 
ready, and is free upon application 


elsewhere al you have seen it, 
save you $100 to $200 bn a piano, and $25 to $75 on an organ. 
We have Cornish pianos from only $160, and Cornish organs 
from $25. Write to-day for a catalog. 
lars’ worth of pianos an 
struction for our fall and hoi 


but will be worth many do lars. Weare giving more value for 
money than ever before. Be wise and write to-d 


Wee> Organs from $25 


The most wonderful reduction from retail value to actual 
cost to constructever made by us. 
an agent or dealer, $60. 


Cornish New Style No. 22,000, « The Parlor Pet.’’ 


aa Fully described in holiday catalog, 
Full size, 5 octaves, 61 orchestral ton 
cou lers, six So 

8 dou le coating o v 
s and delivered free on board cars here; safe delivery uaranteed 
and insured, Sold under our personal warrant for as 

organ is not as represented we will et wa refiind 
money and freight charges ; the bu 
tablished thirty-one years ago. 


CORNISH & CO., SiwViners: 





to the mercantile age 
8 better, to the tens of acrnoles, 10 your ban Faders 


We can 


We have a million dol- 
organs ready and in course of con- 
iday tra Orders sh same 
No waiting. The catalog will cost you nothing. 
ay. 

Parlor, C 


I, 
Church, 


dae. 
Retail value, if bought from 


which is sent free, 
reeds, double octave 
solid black walnut case, oil finished over s 
arnish. Complete with stool and book jboxed 


years. If, 
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New York. Agencies 
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The Criterion and Parabolon MAGIC LANTERNS 
and STEREBOPTICONS, oil, lime, or electric light 
WONDERFUL MONEY EARNERS 


ts. Views for Besresting lesson 
tainments at woe orien 


for foreign and home 
missigns and other ob- 
pyres, at ra ge ag for os. en- 
ee 50s, 

Valeeeo. San Francisco, Philadelphia. 
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Buckeye Bell Foundry 


PS ey n Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
we epee and in UNUTGH Bells & faa, 


Mid'winter Bayne Brice. 
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TAKE YOUR CHOICE 
our many varieties illustrated in our beautiful story, 


Captured the Family” (sent free to The Sunday School Times 
The prices are just right, 
and the capacity of the instruments is such that they are sure to 
give satisfaction. We guarantee satisfaction, or money returned. 

WHY SHOULD YOU GET AN AUTOHARP? 
cause you can learn to play the popular music—Operas, Hymns, 


readers), they are the popular ones. 


Waltzes, Marches, Galops, Mazurkas, Schottisches, 
Yorkes, College Songs—almost at sight. No teacher 
is necessary, aS our instruction book is complete. 
Our music isin a new figure notation. You do not 
have to know a single note of the old system. It is 
easily tuned, and keeps in tune a long time, Never 
gets out of order. 

STYLE 2 3-4 (upper illustration). Two keys— 
F and C, allowing beautiful modulation. It has 23 
strings and five bars, producing the following five 
chords: C, F,and Bb Major, and C and G Seventh. 
Its appearance is handsome,—imitation ebony bars 
and bar supports, forming &® contrast to the light red- 
wool sounding-board. It measures 183 Inches long 
by 10 inches wide. Packed in a nice box, including 
instruction book containing 22 pieces of music, a mu- 
sic tack, imitation tortoise-shell pick, brass spiral 
pick, and a tuning key. Price, $5.00. 


STYLE 2 7-8 (lower illustration). Two keys, F 


and C, with the relative minors, allowing many most | 


beautiful modulations and musical effects. Has 28 
strings, seven bars, producing the following seven 
chor:'s: C, F, and Bb Major, C and G Seventh, D and 
A Minor. In appearance same as 2 34. The size, 
however, is larger, measuring 20 inches long and 1144 
inches broad. Thisgives more volume, and, as it has 
more strings and chord bars, should be very seriously 
considered. Packed in a@ nice box, including instruc- 
tion beok containing 74 pieces of music, a music rack, 
imitation tortoise-shell pick, brass spiral pick, and a 
tuning key. Price, $7.50. 


Money must be sent with order. 


catalog. Mailed free. Address all mail to 


While these Autoharps are only two of 


Express prepaid to any express office in U. 


* How the Autoharp 


Re 


12 Popular Religious Songs 
all for Autoharp No. 234 or 27% 
for $1.00 


S. Send for 


Alfred Dolge & Son 
117 E. 13th St., New York City 


NEW YORK RETAIL STORE, 38 EAST NINETEENTH ST. 












RIVALS 


Style 234 (upper illustration) versus style 
2% (lower illustration). 
These two popular styles have run so well 
in public favor that we can hardly tell which re- 
ferred. Certain it is that either instrument s ves 
far re yy than any other yoo instru- 
ment of twice its price, except the higher-priced 
) autobarps themselves. 
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THE SECRET OF BEAUTY of the 

complexion, hands, and hair, in thou- 
sands of instances, is found in the perfect 
action of the PoRES produced by CUTI- 
CURA SOAP.., 


Sad Gren mchout t io world. British depot: F. New- 
Berry & ns, 1, King Edward-st., London. Porraz 
Dave & Cuzm. Corr., Bolo Props., Boston, U, 8. A. 


~~ SAGENDORPH’ s ; PATENT SECTIONAL 


STEEL CEILING and ) Splendidly 


SIDE WALL FINISH) cactnm 


Catalog, prices, and estimates, on application, 


THE PENN IRON ROOFING & COR. CO. (Ltd.), 
23d and Hamilton Sts., Sole Mfrs., Philada., Pa. 


Stamped Steel Ceilings 


Decorative, Durable, and Best for 
Church Ceilings of any shape, old or 
new. Send for Catalog B. 


H, S. NORTHROP, 40 Rose St, N. Y. 








IN THE WORLD 
CHURCH FURNISHING. 


CHOOL': 





FU RNITUR 


MPANY 
GRAND RA Sa ¢ MICH. 





PULPIT FURNITURE. 
A.B, & E. L. SHAW, 27 Sudbury Street, Boston. 
Send for illustrated catalogue. 


CHURCH, HALL, and LODGE 
FURNITURE, PULPITS, CHAIRS, etc. 
GEO. D. SWAN, successor t6 BaAxTER C. SWAN, 

246 South Second St reet. Phila., Pa. 





COMMUNION. OUTFIT 
INDIVIDUAL. 
CLEANLINESS CONVENIENCE g 
Catalog and samples free for inspection, 
Sanitary Com. Outat © 0. Box 438, Rochester, N.Y. 


FLAGS AND B 
BANNERS Send for ill 


AN ILLUSTRATED 
| CHRISTIAN MONTHLY 





~ BISCO BROS. 
LTIMORE, MD. 
ustrated catalog. 





Tyne Pate 


OF_ RELIGIOUS 
MAGAZINE xp ‘CURRENT THOUGHT 
Undenominational, 13th year; devoted to sermons, 
questions of the day, Sunday- school, mission work ; 
cemantly illustrated ‘papers on applle dd ¢ ‘hristianity. 
By best writers on theology, Christian life and work, 


$2.50. It fills a niche, meets a want not supplied by 
any other. 
AGENTS ™2ke big wages, give big value for 


the price, getting subscribers for it 
with our combination offers of standard books at 
cost. Write forterms. Sample, 10 cents. 


E. B. TREAT, Pub., 5 Cooper Union, N. Y. 
‘WANTED 5000 MORE BOOK AGENTS 


DARKNESS £ DAYLIGHT: NEW YORK 


Introduction By Rev. Lyman Abbott, 
A Christian _ B- « thrilling story of years <a sesame 

work ‘in His Name,” alive with intense interest 

pathos, humor and . Most s hondidiy Uituctrated. dn Bet 

thousand in press. Bishops, Ministers, etc., sa 

“#” Eminent bs gry cnseste it. Itsells Jr wheht. aa as 

Agents from 656. to 6100. 4 th. e Pay Prelghts 

yx all points, Give nF, pl Lp Wentens Copies, and 

va Write tor terms imen engravings to 
Tak FORD bUbLishine OO. Martie, — 


$20 Net for One Month’s Service. 


This sum can be secured by an intelli- 
tand industrious man or woman for representing 

e PEOPLE'S 6 SIGLE HISTORY. The most 
important and 


the best selling publication of this cen- 
tury. THE HENRY 0. SHEPARD OO, Curcago. 


w e are running day and night 
to supply the demand for “ Com- 
reatest sellerout. A reference book. 


AGENT 


PENDIUM,” the 





Agent's outfitsfree. Postage, 10 cents. 
BIBLE Hovsyr, 51 N. 7th Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 
| BARLOW'’S INDIGO BLUE 
Its meritsasa WASH BILUFE have been fully tested 


| and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. 
| grocer ought to have iton sale. Ask him for it. 


D. S. Wiltberger, Prop., 233 N. 24 St., Phila., Pa. 


Your 








































COPYRIGHT, 
“UNEASY RESTS THE HEAD 


that wears a crown,” unless it’s polished with 


SAPOLIO. 


Tt is a solid cake of Scouring Soap. 
next house cleaning. 

Even a king can secure cheap comfort and easy 
relief from the cares of house-cleaning by the in- 
-eatment of a few cents ina cake of Sapolio. With 
#% wonders can be accomplished in cleaning and 
scouring, for which purposes it has no equal. 
“Dirt defies the King,” put it abdicates wherever 
Sapolio makes its appearance and quickly, too, T 
a cake. No, 36. 


Try it in your 
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AdAAR MADD 
LADIES!, 


Do you likea Oupof > 
GOOD TEA?? 


If so, send this 
advertisement and 15 
cents in stamps and we will send you 
a % lb. sample of the best T im- 
ported. Any kind you may select. 


HOW ARE YOUR 


{ CHINA CLOSETS? 


4 Are the old dishes chipped and 
cracked, and unsuited to setting off a 
spotless table-cloth? We will re- 
plenish it FREE. 

Why drink poor Teas and Coffees, 
and ruin your health, when you 
can get ‘the best at cargo prices? 
PREMIUMS for all— Dinner, Tea 
and Toilet Sets, Banquet and Hanging 
Lamps. Watches, Clocks, Music Boxes, 
Oook Books, Watch-+Clocks, Cihenile 
Table Covers, Oups and Saucers, 
Plates, Knives and Forks, Tumblers, . 
Goblets, given to Club Agents. , 


GOOD INCOMES made by getting 
orders for our > 
celebrated Teas, Coffees Baking Pow- > 
der and Spices. Work for all. 3% 

4 Ibs. of Fine Teas by mail or express 

4 for-$2.00; charges paid. ‘ Headquar- 
ters in U.S. for Pure Teas, Coffees, 

4 Extracts, Baking Powder and Spices. 

4 Beautiful Panel (size 14x28 inches) P 

4 FREE to all Patrons. For full > 

4 particulars, address . 


The Great American Tes 7 


; 
4 
4 
4 
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81 & 383 Vesey Street, 


P. 0. Box 289. NEW YORK. 
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Marion Harland 
Mrs. Rorer 





Receipt Book 


of 78 pages, containing 400 receipts by practical housekeepers for _ 
practical housekeepers, also original receipts by 


Mrs. Dearborn 
Mrs. Lincoln 


and other leading teachers of cookery—a book for every-day use. 


Mailed Free “ 


CLEVELAND BAKING PowpER Co., New York 





Miss Parioa 
Eliza R. Parker 


any one sending us 
stamp and address. 
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o | appliances, rotary bookcases, etc. 
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~ SARGENT’S ORIENTAL COUCH | 
A Thing of Beauty—A Nest for Rest 


There’s nothing in the world that will touch it for unalloyed 
solid comfort. Back changeable to any position, from upright to 


NOTE.—We are the world’s leaders in all ome pe 
ing, rolling, carrying, or commode chairs; invalid lifts ; 


jrite for catalog if you need anything in that way. 
want, quote The Sunday School Times, and address 


1 gs LN a Re Oe” ee . J 
eo. F. Sargent Company, 814 Broadway, New York 





flat, by occupant. 
as a downy pillow. 
tell of its merits, 
for details. 


Teachers, club together and present 
one to your pastor or superintendent. 


Scholars, chip in and remember. sub- 
stantially your teacher. 


Springs all over. Soft 
"Twould take a page to 
’Tis bran new. Write 


rtaining to comfort for the sick or well, such as reclin- | 
beds ; back rests; bed trays; etc. Also reading 
State what you 


mcans. 








isa reason for 
being clean, 


as well as the 
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Pears’ soap 








and up. 


P. O. BOX 750 


PIANO 2:2 ORGAN 
FREE! 


Sold on instalments. Easy payment. sv days’ trial in your own 
home. We positively guarantee every Organ and Piano 


Send for Catalogue. BEETHOVEN P. & O. CO. 





Do not Stammer 


$25.00 
and up. 


cials.” 
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Wanamaker, U. &.; 


Pa. Can refer to John 

lishers of The Sunday School Times. 
Send for i4- 

INSTITUTE, 


% years. 


’ 
WASHINCTON, N. J. 
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Alfred Jenkins Shriver, attorney, National 
Mechanics’ Bank Building, Baltimore, Md., 
who stammered badly, writes: “I made a 
speech before the Supreme Court of Baltimore, 
and did not hesitate on a syllable, but was 
warmly complimented by all the court offi- 


Endorsed also by ex-Postmaster-General 
, Prof. Horatio C. Wood, 

M.D., LL.D.; and acwegy A Sey D. Foss,Phila., 
) », Wattles & Co., pub- 


ge pamphlet to PHILADELPHIA 
3 Spring Garden St., Phila., Pa. 
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To every trial sub- 
scriber the Publishers 
will send a booklet con- 
taining portraits of the 
editors and lesson 
writers of The Sunday 
School Times, and many 
interesting facts about 
the paper. 
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Child Life in Syria. 
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— Ghe Sinday School Gines 


, Ten Weeks for Ten Cents 


For ten cents,—in stamps, if you wish,—The Sunday School-Times‘will be sent 
on trial, for ten weeks, to any one not at present a subscriber. 

The Sunday School Times is worth trying. 
thousand Bible teachers and Christian workers receive it every week. 
be said of any other paper of its class. ’ 

Why shouldn’t one hundred and fifty thousand more get acquainted with 
it—test it fairly—know it as it is—for at least ten weeks ? We hope to make them 
want it permanently by making it invaluable as a lesson help to every live teacher.’ 

Apart from the test you might wisely pay many times ter cents for only three 
of the special articles to appear in the paper within the next ten weeks. 


Over one hundred and fifty 
This cannot 


Observance of the Law. 


By the Hon. THEropore RooseEvELtT, 

President of the New York City Board of Police Commissioners. 
(Illustrated.) 
By Mrs. James S. DENNIs, 


Missionary in Syria. 


Kindergarten Methods in Country Sunday-Schools. 


By Mrs. Wiizour F. Crarts, 
President of the International Primary Teachers’ Union. 
Ten cents will bring The Sunday School Times to 
you for ten weeks, or we shall be glad to send you a free 
specimen copy. If the paper has already proved helpful 
to you, why not send it for ten weeks, on trial, to a fellow- 
teacher ? 


John D..Wattles & Co. 
1031 Walnut Street. Philadelphia, Pa, 
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